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A RIGHTEOUS APOSTATE. By 


the Marchioness Clara Lanza, author of 
“Mr. Perkins’ Daughter.” 1I6mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


“Shows conclusively that the Marchioness Lanza is 
one of our novelists of genuine talent and imagina 
tion.”’—North Phila. 
“Isa novel of decided ability, 
and vigorous hand.” 


American, 


written with a strong 
Commercial Advertiser, N.Y. 


“The plot is suMiciently romantic and ingenious to 


keep the reader's interest close to the story; . . well 

deserving the favorable reception it has met."’—Press, 

Portland, 

HAND AND RING. The new 
story by the author of ‘‘ The Leaven 
worth Case.” 12mo, cloth. Lilustrated. 


$1 50. 
“It moves on clean and healthv, and ends without 
raising images or making impressions which have to be 


forgotten. It is ingenious and sensational; . . . is 
worked out powerfully and skilfully.”—Jadependent, 
N. ¥. 


* Like her former books, the plot is strong and original, 
and the story told in that 
method that captures the 
Ocean, Cnicago. 


vigorous, straightforward 


mass of readers.”’—Inter 


THE DICTHAS »; of, 
Ahead. A novel. 
cloth. $1.00, 


“A fiction like this, wntch is characterized by so much 
thoughtfulness, so much ingenuity playful 
ress, fancy, and imagination, together with a dash of 
poetry, and which, moreover, is written in so lucid and 
pleasing a style, ought to be a very great success.” 
Telegram, N. Y. 

“A decidedly clever book. To an imaginative 
mind he adds a great deal of practical and scientific 
information.” Advertiser, N. Y. 


A Long Look 


By a new writer. 16mo, 


so much 


—Comiuercial 
Putnuin’s New Catalogue sent on application. 


PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d St., New York 


AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK, 


Fifth Avenue and Forty second Street. 


i. 2. 


NTRALLY AND CONVENIENTLY LOCATED. 





Ope Daily. Open Tuesday and Saturday evenings 
nterest at 4 per cent. is declared on sums entitled, to 
Ist January. Accounts opened by 10th January will 
draw interest from 1st January. 


TRUSTEES. 


Hon. HENRY H. VANDYC K, ls ate Bank Superintendent ; 

William L. Strong John Koach, 

Joseph W. Drexe Walter S. Gurnee, 

Elliott F. shepard, Richard A. McCurdy, 

Hon. John R. Brady, E. D. Morgan, 

Augustus D. Juilliard, Robt. Lenox Belknap, 

Herman O. Armour, Isaac Newton Seligman, 

Hon. John D. Crimmins, Loomis L. White, 

Villiam Irwin, Charles MacRae, 

Hon. Jacob Hess, Henry B. Barnes, 

Henry E. Russell, James A. Striker. 

Frederick Billings, Russell Raymond, 

William H. Fogg, Benjamin 8s. Walcott, 
Granville B. Smith. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors. Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 
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The English Publishing Co. 


(INCORPORATED 


Contemporary The Ni haate ( 


ri 


Revici. Review. ‘\ 


Ine S4.50 pera im \ lwo. 8 


PO 


announce that, baving completed arrangements w Mes rs. 4 ‘ \ 


Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., and Isbister & Co., of London, Publi soft N | 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, and CONTEMPORARY REVIEWS, we w \ 
commence the re-issuing of these popular publications ino America lta sw 
m England. Inform, they will be directly modelled after 1 I edit sf s 
page being slightly reduced, but containing the English text, line for li The prices « 
kept at low figures, potwithstanding the expeuse of printing insu af x 
than the English editions. 
al I TION RA N ADVAD) 

{NY OA s 

i \ } ; S 

riz i ] 

SENG CC s 

Subscriptions will be received by any news or s t \ 1 at thes ms 

which include the cost of postage. Send your address for circular showing s e of page, ¢ 


THE 


ENG L ISI p UB L ISHING CO. 


23 Park Row, New York C1 
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Books and Sta , ( " Lowmrails OF Gen. ShCvVWUMAN, 
In Photograph and Phototyvpe from Negatis 
‘ oe ry ) ‘ 2 
22 -O f Na i ‘\ fe f \ sttaket t tographs ts en Phto 
type, 2 ts eacl 
LsJenIp all _ or - i 
A bolts: f . Miniature Picture Gallery. 
‘ ‘ As sof Pictures in Phototy pe, 251m number, 
AS ROE Send 7 Carlatieg — frome e subjects, on best plate paper, 1 xe 
handsomely encased in Porttolio. Price $4 00 
‘ . , > re per \ the thing for the Holidays. 
\ 0. ? 7 SZ t) 4 z 4 7 y fi ? a tes . 
2: é F. GUTEKUNST, 
ry i. os . ; ‘ - ’ 712 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
é s 
T Jos000 ty ) a lie 
the \ ‘ (xmounted Photographs 
7 y , .- > orY 7 y < 
ss : . ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART 
, ‘ i 7 . Fmbracing reproductions of famous original paintings 
PB IAs For 0 PO ALIN / *. . pture ¢ 4 itecture, ete Price. cabinet size, $1 60 
sie Yt: ae tc ss perdoven. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue, 5,006 
$u ts 
wood, Brooks C ( i- Frank- SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
‘ Publishers, 388 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 
$7, nF ae RB for. Please mention the Nation. 


Wadsworth Bros. Howland, 


My December Monthly List IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 





_ » ' ? » ’ . : ’ : 
ce Rare b UP ri And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
« ecnt to ane Obde . “ every descmption, 
nt to ans ess cation 
R. M.LINDSAY 84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
t, Philadelphia. tP” Catalogues free on application. 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


THE WEEK 1 
SUMMARY OF THE WEFK’'s NEWS 4 
EDITORIAL ARTI 
Mr. Hewitt on Tariff Reform... 6 
The New Standard of Emigration... 6 
Domestic service 7 
Evangelinus Apostolides Sophocles. 8 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCH 
Among the “* Materializers.” eae , 9 
he Parnell Banquet—Jury Packing.... 7 
Scherer on De mocrat y in France li 
( RRESPONDENCF 
The Mormon Problem, 12 
Comm ittees ‘ raves . 13 
*The Lobby and its Cure” ee 13 
Errors of the Revised Census « 28 
Devonian Scenery in the Century.. 14 
NOTES.. jeans pbceeebbatnedednatieduessieestaes 14 
{EVIEWS 
Books on Spain.. 16 
Georgia Before the Republic..... 17 
Among the Mongols 17 
Pianoforte Music vie IN 
German Life and Literature. 19 
RooKS OF THE WEEK...... re Sebeseecoes 20 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Dollars per year, in advance, post) aid ta any 


Three 
part of the Ll 
tries comprised in Postal Union, 

The date when the subscription e 
dress-Label of each paper, the dunes of which to a sub 
sequent date becomes a@ rece ipt for remittance. No other 


‘nited States or Canada; to foreign coun 
Four Dollars. 


rptires ts on the Ad- 


receipt is sent unless reque sted. 
The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip 
tion, unless previously renewed, 
Remittances at the risk of the 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 


subscriber, unless made 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of adress is desired, hoth the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 790A, 

Publication Office, 210 Broadwa 4. 


New York. 


Scale of 
Anate 
lines, 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


| No deviation, | aie 





Un any page not specified, 15 ceats per line — 


each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion ; 
choice of page, $27. - 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with 
chotce of position, $80. 

Double rates for top of column or other pre 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions 
are not specified, advertisements are classisied as 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not!— - 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
@750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent. ; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable 
Copy recetved until Tuesday, 5 PM. 

THE NATION ts sent free to those who advertise tn it, 


with 


—— 15 


10 per cent.; 


Credits are made 


in every respect. 


as long as advertisement continues. 
The EDITION of THE NATION this week ta 8,000 
copies. The Subscription List ts always open to tnspec- 


tion. 


PYA40200 a 
Lomestic. 
YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
2 Murine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro- 


ane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete. 


acopes, Acoustic ¢ 
York. 


H, WALDSTFIN, Uptician, 41 Union Square, New 
Catalogue s by enclosing stamp. Estab ished 1840, 


NM ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Dowsstlc 
LW4 Artistic Furniture-makers 


144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Decoration. 


AAESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
LY. Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 





| TSS C. CONGDON.—Decorative and 
d Dome = Shop! 


ny of all kinds for ladies, gentle 
men, and children. Address 25 Pine Street, New York. 








4/2 MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc. 
ete, T. RB. STEWART & Co., 75 W. Twenty-third St., N. Y. 


Pai nter, Decorator, 
Manufacturer, 


]7 J. McPHE R 50: Vv, 
» Designer, and Statned-Glass 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


For Sale. 


4 T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
41 ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Professional. 
a W. HASSLER, Attorney ana 


- Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


( VARK CHURCHILI, 
. Arizona Law Office, Prescott, 


7. ISEPH F. RANDOLP H. “Ne ew Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J., & 12u Broadway, | N.Y. 


Attorney-General, 
Arizona Te pesmnnsnie 


Mv SSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
. a Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 
Ave., 


L vg J. McPHERSON, Sete iow A rt Designer, 


- 440 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 7 , 
Fs a 1CK H1ALL SCHOOL.—A family ana 
) Preparatory Schoo: for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARL*S G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ConNeEctTicuT, Stamford. j 

] ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 

iv Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
JOSE POLYTECANIC INSTITUTE. 


A Sec 2 of Engineering 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


y' MSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean Epmunp H. Bennett, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
i HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
NSTIT UTE of 7. ECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanfeal, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc, WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
ISS PUTNAM opened the eighteenth 
year of her English and ae mg = Family and 
D: ay School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborouzh Street. 
Terms for boarding pupiis, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli 
cation to Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
THE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 
ae seeing yes d and general course in English Stud- 
ies and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. ' 
] R. KNAP?P’S HOME SCHOOL for 
y Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 1%. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY, — Hon. Charles 
P gt Francis Adams, UL.D., Chairman of Managers. 
Preparatory and Boarding School. This year’s record 
at Harvard College is higher than ever, all applicants— 
17—passing, 10 without conditions. The boarding-house 
during the ye ast year has been managed in a most com- 
fortable and satisfactory manner. New year begins 

September 19. For all information address 


NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 

HE MISSES ANABLE’S English and 

French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 

dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 

from Sen oe poe ou the Pe nnsylvania Railroad. 
The school will open September 12. 


New Youk, Oswego. 
A ~INDERGARTNERS TRA 
\ State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 
Send for comer. 


AINED aat 
Rare induce 
ments offered. 


"___ New Yor, Salem, 
*7. PAUL'S HALL.—A happy Home 


School for 14 boys under 14. Four instructors. 


NEw York, Suspension Bridge. : 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 


the ig ga etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 


A RS. PIA TT". S SCHOOL pa Young 
Ladies. The next school year begins Weduesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications should be made early. 


~NEW ‘York, Uti 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
A tSS ANABLE’S English and French 
Suentine and Day School for Young Ladies. 
wae ae: ath year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 


PENNSYL VANIA Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Hil . 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell’s French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 


PROVINCE OF QUE EBEC, Sorel. 
INCOLN COLLEGE, Sorel, Lower Can- 
« ada.—Preparation for business and the Universi- 
ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 
Great facilities for coarenag tpecoushiy French, Ger- 
man, Classics, Mathematics, English, and Science. 
Thirty- five acres of pla grounds; good boating on the 
St. Lawrence and KRichelleu Rivers. Boys received from 
nine to sixteen ; may stay till nineteen. Terms, $320 to 
$100 per annum. Circulars on —— to the Prin- 
cipal, HENRY JULIAN LYALL. 
GERMANY, Hannover, 5 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
TSS HILKEN’S Boarding-School for 
vous ‘one Address H. G. HILKEN Box 723, 
Baltimore. M 


ROCK WAY TE ACHER S’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 
ade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
estern, and Southern States seendhentaassned year. 








dents 
tral, 


THE HARVARD U. NIVERSITY CAT: 
alogue for 1883-84 is for by _ Charles W. Sever, 
Cambridge; rape bs »yham & Co., 283 Washington St., 








a al and F. W. nristern, 37 West 23d St., New 
Yor 
Pric e, 50 cents. 
Wants. 
RECENT GRADUATE (summa cum 


4 laude) of Harvard would like a position as tutor. 
Please address 
H., care of the Nation. 


IBRARY AGENT.—Mr. James M. Hub- 
~ bard, having had long experience in library work 
is ready to act as a for libraries, to furnish lists o 
desirable books with prices anne xed, and to give ad- 
vice in regard to the arrange me ~‘ of libraries, the con 
struction and cost of catalogue 
382 MARL BORO” STRE ET, Boston, Mass. 


WE CLASSICAL MASTER IN ONE 
of the leading schools of Philadelphia, and his 
wife—a graduate from Vassar College—will receive into 
their home a boy or girl for care and instruction. The 
highest references given. 
Adidress * “Er.” Ge rmantow n Post office. | 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocoa, 





Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater : 
| OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston U niv., and 
Newnbam Coll., Cambridge, England. 


MaSSACHUSETTs, S. W illiamstown, Berksn're Co. 

( *REVLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Pretara- 

ZT tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on application. GrorceE F. MILLs, Principal. 





MICHIGAN, Orchard L ak : 

) ICHIGAN MILIT. 4ARY ACADEMY. 
F -A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For ‘catalogue address Lieut. H. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U. S. Army, Adjutant. 





from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


IE WILL FURNISH A SAMPLE 

Case (12 quart bottles, no two alike), pure Cali- 
fornia Wine. price $9. SONOMA WINE AND BRANDY 
CO.. 30 Warren Street, New York. 
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ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, LIT ILE. RB IR ( VV XN & ( ( )*s 


AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
ae LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St, New Yor, = PARSONS ON THE LAW OF CONTRACTS. S 





) HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED Edition. Witb additions by Wituiam V. Ke ‘ ‘ . . 
ee oe Btwrnsdergenptearmemadyshngrdern-prbegresprangrendie 


j results of all the important cases decided since the last ed Hh WAS | \ 


TTI. OUR MERCHANT MA- PHOUSAND of such cases have been digested from the original rey 
RINE: Its Rise, Progress, and Decline; with Some | Presentation of the exact point decided. 
—— nan eee By Davis 4. It is a recognition sf the value of this standard work that 1 
sold of the sixth edition alone. 
V. THE AMERICAN CITIZEN'S 
MANUAL. By Worthington C. Ford. Part I. Gov 


ernments (National, State, and Loca}), the Flectorate, GR EENL E., I oe i ] LT/ Po NO f 4 | OUFLECTI \\ 


and the Civil Service. Fart IL The Functions of 


Government, considered with reference to Taxation Large Additions by Simon GREENLBAF CROSWELI vols . 
and Expenditure, the reguiation of Commerce and 
Industry, the manageme ntof the Public Lands, ete. In this edition the text and notesof the author stand as is 
2 volumes, Svo, cloth, each 75 cts. ‘ , 1 ; ; ’ 
ors’ notes have been placed in double columns below the author's 
“Mr. Ford writes thoughtfully, carefully, impartially, P igi sibaigts se 7 P : 
and furnishes one of the vest imaginable manuals that crease the number of pages by an average of thirty pages in \ 
could be prepared for circulation on either side of the a: , P 
Atlantic.”—N. Y. World. dred new cases to each volume, Among the topics wht ‘ 
Circumstantial Evidence, Presumptions, Law and Fact in Cases N 
, np ry " . te : ‘ ; 
} rf. Sf OILIN G HE EG } i - Competency of Witnesses as affected by Statutes, in \ l ‘ 
TIANS. A Tale of Shame, told from the British iii ie ‘ ee ae ’ . — 
Blue-Books. 8vo, paper, 40 Cts.; cloth, 75 cts. cases on the Law of Negligence, in Vol. TL; The Pretinins 
7 inal Cases and Evidence in Admiralty, in Vol. LIL. 


X. THE DESTRUCTIVE IN- 
FIL.UENCE OF THE TARIFF M facture and . rIO ve : ven , . om 
Commerce, “and the Figures “and Facts Relating MAS ( dA a” MM, 1SS 7 ] ( lad f/54 Pe \ } 





Thereto. by J.schoenhof. 8vo, paper, 40 cts.; cloth, ‘ : r 
7o Cts. and Pleading in Civil Actions and Pr lings at ‘ ( \ 

VJ. OF WORK AND WEALTH. ! With a Chapter on Equity Jurisdiction and Pract t S 
ASummary of Economies. By R. R. Bowker. 8vo» By JOSEPH Mason. Svo, Sheep. 85.00 


paper, 25 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 


, ‘yr . mmreroeen r . ™ » a d Ms >’ . 4 yr? ° . \ , SFA. 4 Ire 7, 
XII. THE PROTECTION OF CROCAENS NOTES ON ¢ WIVON , \ ] 

YOUNG INDUSTRIES, as Applied in the United ‘ , To 

States. By F. W. Taussig, Instructor in Economic of Massachusetts Law. By Urnier H. 

Maan oe cluding the Statutes of 1883, and Massachusetts Reports. \ ‘ . : ‘ 


‘ a - —— ‘ ” Wherever Massachusetts Reports are authority, this } k is v ! } 4% 
N/II. THE HISTORY OF PRO- ee ee nee . 








yoner in use in the New England States, vet the fort t Stat , 
TECTION in the United States. By W. G. Sumner, = rally m use int : daa _ 
a of Yale College. Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, 75c. same. 
F A MEETORY OF POSITICAE) 4 n werireanrs Fee EX Ph : are a 
% ECONOMY in Europe. By J. A. Blanqui. Translated / y 1 / f: A / 4 1/5 fist 2 ) C/] fi¥-¥ a \ \.) 13) rik 
by E. J. Leonard; with Introduction by David A. ‘ 
Wells. Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, $3.v0. CHILDS MERWIN, Svo. Sheep. ? 
SOPHISMS OF PROTECTION. OPINIONS OF THE WorRK 
By Frederick Rastiat; with Preface by Horace : ‘ oF os 
White. Third Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. “It is very thorcugh, and presents the existing stat f¢ yont ' 5 nbyet 
“ws , 2 oO an = , Yjudged cases bere and in England. in a ar and nVet t ma | f tha 
- ) ; , ae . acjudg : i 
: ECC NOMI S nd. Jae ranatened Ps general subject into its various branches Is one high!s na tos ya} 1 f law { 
ealth. By Prof. J. M. Sturtevant. hird Edition. . » work shoes thoug care . <is. and f t f sty j . bahia 
8vo, cloth, $1.75. fact. Lhe work shows thought, care, snalysis, and f \ l i 
Associate Justice UL SS. Sw ie ¢ 4 
A HISTORY OCF THE FREE. ‘““—t shows marked abilitv, ss well as g 
TRADE MOVEMENT in England. By Augustus | Brad/ey, Associate Justice S. Oty € c 
Mongredien. 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. “The plan and idea of the work are excell his ites . ? oil ieee ‘ 
, , ” a TAGES useful, and his analvsis of the ideas of the statute deve i bv them int i acute Ni 
Of WORK ANDO WAGES. & OS Fee on ae aren ee pe sees a 
a * Fou oa “ Bee m j oun ry Valuable ¢ t prof H P 
oe Brassey. Fourth Edition, 12mo, cloth, Justice U. S. Suprem: urt 
**T am of opinion that it will be of great service to and much va | 
NEARLY READY: Stephen J. Field, Associate Justice U.S. Sty 
‘ . - " a “In my estimation, vour treatise is a masterly exposition of ft t t Phe ints 
5 THE ELEMENTS OF POLITT- | tion to the work is striking!v cliginal, and the theory « tadva -bas tl reat me ‘ 
CAL ECONOMY. By Emil de Laveleye. Translated being at once scientific and practi al Your views cannot fa to bx f much use both to the 
by Alfred W. Pollard ; with American Introduction pench and bar.”"—Hon. Mercer Beasley, Chief Justice. N 
and Supplementary Chapter. , . : ‘ 
** | copsider it a book of real merit, ene which should be inthe bands of every person «1 
4 FREE TRADE: Its Purpose and Its | tends to patent cases. The subjec t matter is we art De 1, and the views ¢ xpre ssed | yt 
j History, and ° grounds for the application of its | thor amply supported by the autborities cited cn . AEG ; issioner of ratents, 
/ principles to the foreign as well as the domestic ** Your treatment of the whole subject is independent and original Your book is 
: trade of the United States. By David A. Wells ‘ Seep - nly oe cope vopte.. . Magi ta 
3 seems: p ss Sp oeee swe higbly interesting and valuable, and shows extraordinary capacity for dealing with difficult sub 
x —_——. jects in law.”—Causten Browne, 
= ie 5 ** Your book, bri ng together as it does the ases upon this branchof the law, with copions 
MESSRS. PU ITNAM are the Pub- extracts from the 0; ons of the Judges, w ll be a valuable assistance Lo those who are compelled 
* ene to consider the nature of tuventions Your opservations upon the decisions, and your explana 
lishers for tions of the nature of the inventions, are, so far as | have been able to consider them, acute and 
S é - . HIS - us F wnce : i th 
f The Society for Political Education, ee ee 
ra The N. Y. Free-Trade Club, 


The Civil. Service Reform Association SHAKESPEARE AS A LAN VER. By bk. EF. Hearn. 
z “ wile ese 2 ASTSOCIAIION, : se . 

The Social Science Association, Square l6mo. Cloth. $1.50, 

The Charity Organization Society, 


Ete., ete RHYMES OF A B. { RRIS f ER. Lomo, \ ellum. ¢ foe 


we. 


z 
> 
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2 
€ 
i“ 
a 
3 
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Lists of the Publications of these Socteties, and Cata 
logue of their own economic publications, forwarded 
on application. A classified Casalogue of the more im 


portant English and American publications in Roonomic 254 ] ] ‘as M1etol S77 “E ¢ ft Lostol. 


and Political Science forwarded on receipt of stamp 
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Uiportant Padtiation o” NE remitan & Co.'s New Books. 


, , ee NOW READY. 
ERECT ORES OF PAINTING. 2 PRICE, 15 CENTS; YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, 1.5 
series of lectures on the History and Art of 


Real aaany, vytowann amas, | AC Lmglish Illustrated Magazine. 


Royal Academy. 
R.A. Octavo, cloth, gilt top. $1.75. p ) ) exe 
LEARNING TO DRAW; or the CONTENTS OF NO. % JANUARY, 1084. 
Story of a Young Designer. By VIOLLET 
LeEDvuc. Translated by VIBGINIA CHAMP- 
LIN. &vo, with 130 illustrations. Uniform 


l.** MATTHEW ARNOLD.” Engraved by O. Lacour, from a Drawing by F. 
Sanpys. Frontispiece 


lI. DARTMOOR AND THE WALKHAM. FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


“The V P chanie Series.” $2.00. | Illustrations: by L. R. O’BrieN. Dartmoor Weather—Post Bridge, Dartmoor—Cottage on Dartmoor 
with fhe Young Mechanic Series. oan —btrom Pu Tor, Dartmoor—Merivale Bridge with Mis Tor—Vixen Tor, Dartmoor—A Devonshire Lane— 
Hall’s Farm, Dartmoor. 


Ml. THE PIANOFORTE ANDITS PRECURSORS. A. J. Hipxrss. 

Illustrations: Orpheus and E urydic e. Panels forming part of the Decoration for the side of a Piano 
forte. Designed and Painted b BURNE JONEs for the instrument in the possession of W. GRAHAM, 
Esq —The Green Clavichord Righter ‘nth Century. South Kensington Museum—Rossi Spinet. Six 
teenth Century—South Kensington Museum—Italian Octive V irginal combined with Cabinet. Circa, 
A.D, 1600. South Kensington Museum—Angel Playing ona Psaltery From the Pictures by URCAGNA 
in the National Gallery—Koman Clavicembale or Harpsichord, a. D. 1521. South Kensington Museum 

inet by PLAYER. South Kensington Museum—Piano by CrisToFoRI, A. D. 1726. Kraus Museum, 
oo nce—Silbermann Grand Fiano, a. D. 1746, From the original used by J.S. Bacu in the Town Pal- 
ace, Potsdam. Published by pe rmission of H. I. H., THE CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY—Piano belon £g 
ing ‘to L. ALMA TADE MA, Esq., RA.—Cover of a Pianoforte. Designed and painted by E. BURNE JONEs, 
for the instrument in the possession of W. GRAHAM, Esy.—Pianoforte by HAWKINS, A. D. 1800. Inthe 
ossession of Messrs. BROADWoOOD—SOUTHWELL’s Piano, A. D. 1798. In the possession of A SIMPSON, 
Bee .—Cerberus. One of a series of Panels illustrating the story of Orpheus and Eurydice painted by 

be RNE JONES On the Piano belonging to W. GRAHAM, Esq. 


“It is a valuable, carefully-prepared work, full of 
practical hints ahd suggestions from one who hal at 
tained preéminence in his special fleld of work. 
Chicago Tribune. 


ART SUGGESTIONS FROM 
THE MASTERS. Selected from the works 
of artists and writers of art, with reference 
to their practical value for art students 
Compiled by Susan N. CARTER, Principal 
of the Woman's Art Scbocl, Cooper Union. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


E. 
* Full of good advice, and of intere st om 1 importance : 3 
to stude nts, artists, an i lovers of art Y. Herald IV. THE HARES AND THE FROGS. The Fable—A pplication. 


1 deserving of su 8s. ‘at vomume | 
m Geen base, © cam bpilii entiaan 4. IWustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


made up of artistic and often brilliant selections.” 
prs oie HE EMPEROR AND HIS MARSHAL. A F 
= ’ V. THE EMPEROR AN. S MARSHAL. ARCH, FORBES. 
; mn . > on 7 - 
c ‘ON V E R SA 7 JON ‘S ON . 1k r’. By Illustrations by F. Vituiers: In the Bow- Window of St. Cloud—‘‘I saw thie first man fall that met his 


‘OUTURE ¢ ate <1 death in the Franco-German War "—‘ They drank a‘ rewery dry, ane kisse lailthe girlsinthe Rhein 
M. CouTure. Tr ansle ate dby 8S. E. STEvaRtT, isc he Hof”—Awakened by ashell at Longueville—* Follow me, Father’’—The Emperor’s Féte Day 
$1.25. ‘What happened on the following morning was told me in Zululand by the poor Prince Imperial.’ 





16mo, cloth. 


“A work fullof vigor. . . . It will take an import VI. MATTHEW ARNOLD HeEaRY JAMES. 
ant place in art literature.""—Catholic World ie , ‘ ss 


ART HAN D-BOOKS (PUT- VU. RIVERS AND RIVER-GORGES OF THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW, 
NAM’S SERIES OF). Edited by Susan Np f the Gorge of the Rhine at B 
linstrations: View o e Gorge 0 eR e fro acharach—View o 1e Gorge o 1c line ¢ 0p 

N. CARTER, Supt. of Woman’s Art School oad View of lg Bed yD meng ate Bayh one tag - oa stadia 
of Cooper Union. 8 volumes, 16mo, boards, : _ : 
Per volume, 50 cents, VU. THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chapters VIII , 1X., X. (40 be continued), 
Sketching from Nature, Landscape Painting CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
= cor wily sage tibet ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &<. 
Water-Color Painting, An Artistic Treatise on 


the Human Figure, Sketching in Water-Colors, | 7777. prose WORKS OF MATTHEW MACMILLAN’S DOLLAR NOVELS. New 





Drawing in Black and White. AKNOLD. Cabinet Edition, Seven volumes. Globe 8vo. Volume. FELICITAS. By F. Dahn. Translated by M. 
“We can, from personal knowledge, rec ommen $10.50, Eagles. 12mo. $1.00. 
themas excellent band-books for amateurs.”—¢ en IIE ) Fal IPERS x AT. 
tian Union. THE POETICAL WOkK A'S Of MA / SERMONS PREACHED MAINLY 70 
‘The rules and principles the 'y ley down are safe and THEW ARNOLD. Cabinet Edition. Two volumes. COUNTRY CONGREGATIONS By the late Rev. Ed- 
practical guides to the student. bk. Journal of Edu Globe Svo. $3.50, ward Baines, M.A, Edited, with Preface and Memoir 
cation. ISAIAH OF JERUSALEM. In the Au by Alfred Barry, D.D. 12mo, $2.25. 


thorized English Version, with an Introduction, Cor- 


Putnam’s new zatalogue sent on application. rections, and Notes. By Matthew Arnold. I2mo SERIJONS PREACHED IN CLIFTON 





. > ITTN: Ss IS $1 2. COLLEGE CHAPEL, 1879-1883. By the Rev. J. M. Wil- 
o. F. SUERANS SOURS RHYME? AND REASON? By LEwIs son, M.A., Head Master. 12mo. $2.0 " 
27 and 29 West 25d Street, New York. CARROLL. With sixty five illustrations by arthur ” Tea AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILO- 


Frost, and nine by lienry Holliday. l2mo. $1.50. e 
; “ ai ps — LOGY. oe ad by Basil L. Gildersleeve. ol. aa 
Fohn Bull and His Island | “7HE ENGLISH CITIZEN” SERIES, Xo. $1008.00 
c < SLC i. | New Volune. The Land Laws. By Frederick Pol- MEMOIR OF DANIEL MACMILLAN. 


| lock, Brrrister at-Law. L2mo. 
By Thomas — hes, Q.C. Popular Edition. i2mo, 





By Max O'RELL, Translated from the Frencb, | 7//E HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY OF EX- paper cover. 35 cents. 
° ~ FO . » @ position. New volume. The Pa ugshles of our Lord. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents: cloth, $1.00, by Marcus Dods, D. D. 16mo, $1.2 H IVE - OF THE LONDON POOR. By 
Certainly not in our day has appeared amore biting, | ADVENTURES IN THU LE: Three Gutente Hill. New Edition. 12mo, paper cover. 35 
cents. 
comprehensive, and clever satire than the anonymous Stories for Boys. By William Black, ne of “The 
, Seutend of ; Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” ete., etc. L2mo. 
French account of England, of which a translation is 08.36. =. a oe oo Cambridge U niverstty Press Publications. 
about to appear under the title, “John Bull and His | J74C.VU/L7.AN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. ; 
Island.” The author must have acquired his wonder- PLATO. ; PH.EDO. Edited by R. D. Archer-Hind, AJA THEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
MM, A. vo. §2.25. AP : Jeorge G: ‘1 Stokes ’ te 
ful familiarity with Great Britain by a long and obser Reprinted om the ps nat nd hon and T a boy 
vant residence within her borders, and the shrewdness | Oxford University Press Publications. = sie. a ee ee 
F J t 3 g 0 e ak ots oO . »prrre ) ai al ‘yr > . . ia bl 
with which he pute Bis finger upon the weak spotsof | CoORpPUS POETICUM BOREALE. The | SOPHOCLES. The Pk iys and Fragments. 
the Engiish character is little short of marvellous. | Poetry of the Old Northern Tongue. From the Ear- With Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation in 
: iiest Times to the Thirteenth Century. Edited, classi- English Prose, by 'R.C.Jebb, M.A. LL.D., Prof. of 
Either because he is shrewd enough to understand that | fled and translated, with Introduction, Excursus, and bo *k in the Unive rsity of Gle ansow. Part Mo The tied 
an admixture of praise makes more effective his satire, ene Ne | ag ee Vereen eae Fan oT pus fyrannus, $4.00, 
or—and we believe the latter—from genuine admira- | Court Poetry. 8vo. $1v.50. LESCHYLI FABULA:. In Libro Mediceo 
tion, he has much to say that ts good of both people and CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. salen cay tacts canada eh Keone ae 
island. . . . It is certainly not to be wondered that | T. MACCI PLAUTI TRINUMMUS. With Notes and curante, F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. Svo. $2.00, 
: | Int oductions intended for the higher furms of tg sae tig ey Rp ‘ i Pe 
the volume has produced a profound sensation in Lon- | lic Se hools . ©. EB. Fk reeman, x. A., and Rev. ( ZC EK O DE N.z 4 7 rd RR, 4 DE ORL M. L ibri 
Ss ¥ . 16mo. 75 t po 
don, and it will undoubtedly be widely read in this ee ora ey for Easi Rh Mayor, MLA. Together wih e mow collection Ot 
| EDDENDA MINORA; or Easy Passages for Easier “ : 
country. Enemies of England will read it with wicked | REDDESD A 3 soe id ower of phisconms ced Com- You vy of the Englis sh ib , ly J. H. Swainson, M.A. 
| ad 3 selected by C le - ii, (Liber 2. vo. 75. 
glee, her friends with a mixture of pride and humilia poet aa eceeted ty ©. 5, Cee, Se. See I7°35D . -FATFDIT , , . 
iin, ee enna, “ths Geliiieiaintien ¥ CICERO DE FINIBUS, BONORUM ET 
Bae, BESOSY, WS APPTENERG, WR nderence.~-L06 XENOPHON. CYROPEDIA. Books IV. ano V. With MALORUM. Libri Ce The text revised and 
Introduction and notes, by C. Bigg, D. D 16mo, explained, by James 8. Re .L. (In three volumes.) 


4 dv ’ “t iser 
ton Adverti 6u cents. | Vol ILL, containing the Translation. 8vo. $2.25. 


The book is for sale everywhere, or may be had from 


the publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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with entire candor a record of begun in a different capacity. Ir wl 
transactions and = suggestions relat t the same way Mr. Hu nwas allt 
The Week the world of railroads and politics such — ter t trv of : \\ 
o as it would probably be impossible ¢ ton, becuus 
Tut reflections of the newspa rerTS 1 > match. It 1s pity t it ha cant t hav has | \l 
, apers on the | «Friend Colton’s” letters also, to till out the 

old year, in this city at least, are much less | yooant spaces in the canvas. But t 
sentimental and much more narrative than enough an it stands to vive an cxcelient J, 
usual, and perhaps for this reason more cheer- of the political side of ‘ :ailroading,” and 


ful. Itis hardly possible for anybody who 






sortof management of legislation which the 
has reached the age of most of those to whom power of Comeress over vieat corporations | °°" * 
the work of reviewing the year is committed in produces. There is not a trace of tian ie exactly how 
a newspaper office, to utter any reflections on | yy Huntington's letter * anv evidence rents { 
it which will not be a little melancholy. There that he regards himself as worse eo ’ 
is hardly any mature person who can 100K | men in the business. Of many of them. (0™!" . s ‘ 
on a past year without a touch of gloom. If | in fact. he has a low opinion. while he spe M 
things have gone well with him, he is sorry it | o¢ pims, ao an tno ‘(hich ' 
is over, and coubtful whether the next will be | Gould he dec henin ‘te te iii eal . 
as happy. If they have gone ill with him, itis | 4, a iything with Lever saw.” and \ \ ’ 
full of painful or disagreeable memories, and ead Cnads Yin culiietese ancuiie: Cie hab wre “ 
has so shaken his confidence in his good for- ot inser. Ya 19%5. he tote. Colton thet t nt back 
tune that he looks forward to the new year Scott is - tine every littl a" ntly beet | \ 
with misgivinog. So that onthe whole tbe New South to pass res ilies I RAE al Re | 
Year's article is hardly ever as cheerful read- | py cific hilt * and making rock less on os , S » 
ing as the Christmas article, which must, in get it passed. At this he is t ee cal Ht : 
fact, be essentially a hopeful and encouraging mete tub tide Gectile wiled ok. once a sq Spencer, ot A \ 
composition. way of blocking Scott's wicked plot lds | ! \ you hk \ 
° . iy lows: . ‘ 
f anybody will take the trouble, however, A ae ny Oe ore oe ee ees “ \ , 
to go back to the new and old-year articles of | roads through Arizona (we controlling, but Pay 7 
bygone years, he will be struck by the clese | ing it in the name of another party), ther . Mr. Huntis : 
7 ; . 7 some party in Washinetonto make a , ht 
resemblance which, after all, one year bearsto | and asking for the guarantee of thet a be | Passes is 
another. It is ouly very rarely, perhaps not | the United States, and, if that could not be pressed bv t t \ 
over once in twenty-five or thirty years, that ee ee ae “ ood os 9 = ; sosigh ig e - S 
an old year turns out to have been what re- | way tbat I do not believe any politician would | Poss t rol t tof t \ 
viewers are fond of calling an “annus | @8Fe Vote for it, Cannot you have Saiford call ted Pres San | . 
. nee aa the Legislature together and grant suct rters | . 
mirabilis’ or an ‘‘annus terribilis.” The | as we want at a cost of. say, $25.0) er ntinues is a Wondertf vor 
year of the French Revolution, 1789, was | could get sucbacharter as Ls} to ) f ver tl press, W . { 
7 : it wouid be worth much m y to us 
a Wonderful year, and so was the year 1848— 
and by wonderful years we mean years which 7 r his 1 
are perceived to be wonderful at the time, and The Huntington-Colton corres S ive ul ssuch \ 
not years in which events occur which long far as published, brings Mr. Huntington's | not had s Credit-M I 
afterwards are perceived to have been very im- | Operations in Washington down to ists. Tt but : t as 
portant. The year in which Luther nailed his | Unquestionably puts in the shade every I 1y portant i ins 
theses to the church door, and the year in | the kind that bad red bef a) 
which the Declaration of Independence wasis- Gould, whatever he n have d i men wW 
sued, were, we now see, great years; but veryfew | been suspected of doing, has tik f 1 ts through w they 
thought so then. The reason of it allisthat siderable pains to leave no 1 wet ithe real Jess f such 1 
buman society, as well as Nature, does but his dealings with lobbyists, legislators t frightful state t which Ww should 
little by leaps and bounds. The race on the Congressmen "1 ps 4 ; I roucht further extei 
whole jogs on, rather than jumps forward, and = We ree all the indignation and ast su tof the power of ¢ rress, or the h vild 
has about the same allowance of wars, earth- the country over the ¢ t- Mol KPos rs i , y enil het 
quakes, famines, as wellas gains, advances, the longinvestigation w! f wed, and t road syst 
discoveries, and inventions every year. More- ruin which secmed to overtake the Congress 
over, the events of each year are the conse- men who were found guilty of 1 Speaker Carli lisplays unnecessary ner 
quences of those of the preceding year, and = Sto k dependent for ms valu their vousness over the Republican attempt to show 
are therefore seldom new or startling. Sothat votes, it seems as if that not very remot that he has ‘‘organized Congress in the interest 
the work of reviewing a single year is one of period must bay : f pure f the sohd South Phe composition of the 
little difficulty, and generally is but slightly Arcadian simplicity and probity. 7 Hut committees shows that he has done nothing of 
instructive. It takes ten or more to make ‘ington letters sl n fact it the Cr the kind, and the charge can safely be left to 
great changes visible, and show the rate at dit Mobilier ser s s f its own weakness, A much more serious 
which the world goes down ‘‘the ringing his operations. Public indignation at cor matter for the Speaker to explain is his comyy 
grooves of change.” ruption and Truptionists cannot | kept | sition of the Committees on Banking and Cur “ 
i — alive very long: it exhausts f. and f ! vand on Coinage. The latter committee is 
The San Francisco Chronicle has made lowed by a reaction, a period of indifference bout as badly constructed as it could possibly 
public an interesting senes of letters from and lassituce, by which men of real nerve, like be. Mr. Carlisle not only put Mr. Bland, the 
Mr. C. P. Huntington, the Central Pacitic Mr. Huntington, profit. Something of th riginator of the silver-dollar act, at its head, 
Railroad millionaire, written between 1874 same sort is believed to hay ecurred inthis but gave him five members who share his 
and 1877 to one of his managing men, city after the movementagainstthe Ring,when | views, thus securing a majority who are 
whom he addresses: as ‘‘Friend Colton.” certain residuary legatees of Tweed continued known to be in favor of continuing the coin 


The correspondence is valuable chiefly as | as reformers, the plunder which they had ' age of silver, and of forcing it into circula 
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tion by withdrawing the one and two-dollar 
greenback notes. At the head of the Banking 
and Currency Committee he placed Mr. Buck- 
ner, of Missouri, one of the most hopelessly 


unsound of the greenback statesmen. If Mr. 


Carlisle can explain these appointments satis- | 


factorily he will do his party a great service. 
As they stand, they confirm the prevalent im- 
pression of the Democratic party’s indis- 
position, or inability, to deal intelligently 


with financial questions; and this impression | 


is likely to cost them a great many more votes 
than the nearly defunct sectional issue. 





Mr. Bland, the Chairman of the Committee 


on Coinage, Weights and Measures, has appar- | 


ently, unlike Mr. W. D. Kelley and others, 
lost none of his faith in the great silver idea. 
Most of his old co-laborers have seen the error 
of their ways, and wish to stop coining silver, 
but he wants to coin more than ever. Not 
only would he add the trade dollars to our ex- 
isting circulation, but he would start a new 
mintin the Mississipp» Valley—say at St. 
Louis—so as to give the West a fair share of 
the good things that are going. This is all 
the pluckier because the old silver-men’s ar- 
gument tbat we were going to be ruined for 
want of silver money has been destroyed in 
a most crushing manner duripg the last three 
years. If we bad since 1879 been running on 
a single gold standard, the prolonged deovtes- 
sion in trade would have kept scores of silver 
prophets writing bi-metallic pamphlets, and 
lifting up warning voices about the danger to 
business of reliance on gold. But we have 
had such a grand period of depression under 
the double standard, and with our vaults and 
drawers choking with the fathers’ dollars, that 
a deep silence has settled on most of them, 
and the others are asking to have the past for- 
gotten, and be allowed to live in peace for the 
rest of their days. 





The interview reported Friday morning be- 
tween Mayor Harrison of Chicago and some 
of the business men of that city—whose stand- 
ing, however, does not appear—reads like a 
scene from the opéra bouffe. They asked him 
to stop the police from making raids on 
gambling houses in a certain locality, 


on the ground that the closing of the | 


gambling houses would scriously affect the 
retail trade in the neighborhood, because the 
gamblers ‘‘made the business lively.” The 
Mayor declined to comply, on the ground 
apparently that the frequenters of the gam- 
bling houses were boys and workingmen. 
We suppose this is one of the numerous signs 
of the badness of the times. The retailers, in 
their distress, are ready for anything which is 
likely to work off their goods. 





There is another sign very like it, namely, 
the enormous number of fires, particularly in 
those branches of trade and manufacture 
which are most depressed. We believe it is a 
fact that the claims on some insurance com- 
panies inthis city, during the past month, 
have been larger in amount than ever be- 
fore, except after such exceptional calami- 
ties as the burning of Chicago and Bos- 
ton and Portland; and they have come from 


the trades which are now most distressed, in 


| 


such numbers as to make it appear as if | 


arson was often the last resource of the 
distressed trader. That a model tariff which 
was to make such crises as that through 
which we are passing—not a sharp paric, but 
4 prolonged and dreary depression—impossi- 
| ble, should end in that way after twenty 
years’ trial, is most disappointing. The coun- 
| try, as far as one can see, might just as well 
have been running under a tariff for revenue 
only or any other hideous device of the 
free-traders. Business could hardly, under 
the worst scheme of the Cobden Club, have 
been brought to so low a pass as to need the 
aid of gambling houses and incendiary fires. 


The State Convention of Ohio liquor- 
| dealers have adopted a serics of resolutions 
declaring unequivocally that the ‘‘ Scott 
law is in direct violation of the wise provi- 
sions of the Constitution of Ohio,” and that 
in their opinion it ought to be repealed by 
the Legislature. This brings them in direct 
conflict with the Supreme Court of tbe 
State, which has decided that the law 
is constitutional, and a division of judi- 
cial opinion is created which can be little 
less than painful to every patriotic citizen of 
the State. The chances are, however, that 
the decision of the court will be considered 
the more binding of the two. There is 
nothing for the Jliquor-dealers to do in 
this event except to secure the election 
of some of their own men to the bench. In 
this city, for example, the Liquor-Dealers’ 
Association has for its President a member of 
our Board of Aldermen, and as the member- 
ship of the two bodies consists largely of the 
same men, there is little danger of a conflict 
of opinion between them. 








The New Jersey Labor Congress has fram- 
ed a prison-labor law which probably repre- 
sents fairly the demands of all the non-con- 
vict interests on the subject. It provides that 
| no more than twenty prisoners shall be em- 
ployed in any one branch of business, and that 
a board consisting of two workipgmen, two 
| ** business men,” and one ‘‘ merchant,” with 
the warden as advisory member, shall fix the 
price of all products so as to prevent the 
convict-made goods from going on the market 
at less than market rates. There is a difficulty 
| In the convict-labor problem which no legis- 
lative machinery can meet. Aslong as con- 
| victs are employed in industry of any kind, 
and the products disposed of for what they 
are really worth, the market for the goods 
| they produce must be affected by it at some 
| point. The Labor Congress recommends that 
| aS many prisoners as are necessary shall 
| be employed in producing articles for State 


| on ‘‘ Polygamy’ 


The Hebron church discussion over the 
conduct of its clergyman, in aiming a sermon 
* at the head of a member 
who had been divorced from three wives and 
was living with a fourth, has resulted in the 
discomfiture of the clergyman. The church 


| has adopted a report censuring bim for im- 





use ; but if the articles are really needed by | 


the State, then the State will only get them 


directly from the prisons, instead of going | 


into the market for them. But this with- 

drawal of the State as a purchaser would in so 

far tend, by a decrease of demand, to lowerthe 

price of the article ; so that the final effect on 

wages and prices would be pretty much what 
| it was before. 


proper conduct, and declaring him deserv- 
ing of a ‘‘reprimand.” When this action had 
becn taken the polygamous member arose, and 
said that he wus so delighted with the hand- 
some conduct of his brethren tbat, if they 
would go a step further, and by a unanimous 
vote declare him a member in good standing, 
he would move back into town, and, like 
a good Christian brother, withdraw the suit 
for slander which he had begun against bis 
pastor as a ‘‘liar and a hypocrite.” The vote 
was passed, and everybody was made happy 
except the minister, who was not present. It 
is believed that the ‘‘rebuke” is so severe 
that he will be obliged to ‘‘ go.” 

President Taylor, who discusses the 
Mormon question with Governor Murray in 
the current number of the North American 
Review, makes some good points for the Mor- 
mons, though the main interest of his re- 
marks lies in the calm and temperate tone 
with which he discusses the matter. He 
mentions a curious fact with regard to the 
Edmunds Act, which seems to merit at- 
tention from Congress. The Act provides 
that no polygamis’, bigamist, nor ‘‘ any per- 
son cohabiting with more than one woman,” 
shall have the right to vote in Utah. The 
Commissioners under the Act, however, in the 
test oath which they introduced, required the 
voter to swear that he had never simultaneous- 
ly lived with more than one woman (thus 
giving the law a retroactive or ez post facto ef- 
fect) ‘in the marriage relation.” Laws of yhis 
sort are always strictly construed by the 
courts, and to make this one apply to past acts, 
and to except from it all persons cohabiting 
without going through the form of marriage, 
is going to the opposite extreme. No great 
moral movement is likely to be much he!ped 
by such distortion of the law as this. Aguin, 
Mr. Taylor very justly complains of the 
disposition among the Gentiles to confound 
polygamy with the crime of bigamy. The 
wickedness of bigamy does not mainly con- 
sist in the act of marrying two women, but 
in the gross fraud and deception practised on 
the second wife. In other words, the second 
wife does not marry voluntarily. This is, to be 
sure, only a different way of putting the argu- 
ment that plural marriages are unobjection- 
able because the women like them, aud know 
beforehand that a number of wives is a part 
of Mormon family life. 








The Tribune on Monday tried to con- 
sole the manufacturers over the existing de- 
pression here by pointing out to them that 
France and England are suffering from it 
too, and maintained that in all these cases 
the cause isthe same, namely, overproduction. 
But how does this tally with the orthodox 
doctrine that whatever gocs wrong in a 
free-trade country is due to free trade, 
and that whatever goes wrong with a protec- 


' tionist country is due to the fact tbat the tariff 
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is not high enough? Several high-tariff men 
in the United States hold this view so 
striclly that they even ascribe the decline 
of the Ottoman Empire to low duties on 
imports, Surely, under these circumstances, 
it cannot be true that the Yorkshire 
and Lancashire manufacturers are closing 
their mills and blowing out their furnaces 
for the same reason that is producing these same 
phenomena in Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land. The time bas come for the bigh-tariff 
men to get up areally water-tight theory, that 
will float in any weather, and bear collision 
with every class of facts. Every good Protec- 
tionist should be able to tell at a moment’s 
notice what ails him if he is not feeling very 
well. 





After all the discussions of the currency 
problem during the Jast twenty years, it is 
rather disheartening to find a gentleman of 
Mr. Jackson S$. Schultz’s clear-beadedness 
and long business experience declaring, as 
he does in the Journal of Commerce, that 
‘although a bard-mouvey man, he could never 
understand why the paper circulation should 
not have been issued by the National Govern- 
ment instead of by private corporations. By 
law the Government is made responsible fon 
the security of the bank notes. Why then 
sbould not the Government reap the advan- 
tages of that circulation?” He added that he 
did not think ‘‘that among the majority of 
business men there were two opinions on that 
question.” 
it seemed then, exLuustively discussed in 18738 
after the panic, when the Government was so 
urgenuy pressed to comes to the relief of the 
business community by the reissue of green 
backs. Mr. Schultz’s remarks seem to show 
that the greenback movement is so completely 
dead that even men who follow the political 
discussions of the day with close attention, 
like Mr. Schultz, have forgotten’ the 
arguments by which it was successfully re- 
The principal of these arguments was 
thatto charge the Government with the duty of 
issuing paper currency was substantially to ask 
it to engage in the business of banking on an 
immense scale. This is really what Mr. 
Schultz now calls for, though bis own object is 
concealcd or disguised, even to himself, by the 
phrase, ‘*Wky should not the Government 
reap the advantages of the circulation?” 


This subject was thoroughly and, 


sisted. 


The paper circulation is not, however, 
primarily or mainly designed either for the 
advantage of the banks or the Government, 
but of the public, and tbe reason why the 
issue of papcr moncy is left to the banks by 
ali solvent governments is, that it is only 
through banks that the exact amount of paper 
money the country needs can, in commercial 
communities, be properly ascertained. Banks 
can only put out as much currency as busi 
ness men call for; as soon as they put out too 
much it comes back on them, either in the 
shape of deposits, or demands for redemp- 
tion, or in the falling off of applications for 
discounts. If the Government were to 
issue the paper money without doing a regu- 
lar banking business of deposit and discount, 
the aniount of circulation needed by the 
country would bave to be determined either 





by the votes of Congress or by the simple 
fiat of the Secretary of tne Treasury 
Of the fitness of Congress to determine 


what the proper volume of the currency ou 
to be, we need hardly speak lo allow the 
Secretary of the Treasury of his own not 
to make money tight or easy is something 
which, we believe, even the Greenbackers bave 
never proposed. 


It is evident that the question of the pur 
chase of the Adirondack 
early into the 


region will enter 
discussions of the Legis! 
interest is shown 1n th 


Unusual 
matter in all parts of the Sta‘ 


ture. 
tion of State ownership involves State su 
pervisiop and careful guardianship against 
tires and still-hunting. The objection which 
has been raised in some quarters, that if 
will be expensive business for the Stat 

to purehase the lands because the owners 
of them will demand exorbitant prices, is dis 
posed of by the fact that the State can take 
them by the right of eminent domain, on tl 

payment of a fair price. Senator Warn 

Miller, in a recent speech, recommended th 
appointment of a Forestry Commission of 
scientific and practical men to whom the 
Legislature can 
and on 


refer the whol subject 


whose recommendation it can a 
This Commission can first investigate and 
decide 


upon the necessity for the Stat 


to purchase more of the lands than it 
Lolds at present, and afterwards decide upot 
the best means for 
the lands. Such 


preserving and supervisit 
a Commission, if rightly 

constituted, would undoubted) 

It would, at least, en: 





service. 
lature toact intelligently 
The Civil-Service Commi 
have got over the difficu 
promotion, in their 3ist ] 


ssioners of this State 


N 
as has often been pointed out, lies in the fact 
that if you leave promotion wholly to the dis 
cretion of heads of departments or of bureaus, 


you open the deor to favoritism and to the 


use of political intluence If, on tl 
other band, you make it’ depend 
ent on compeutive exami D you 
diminish the responsibility of the chief, and 
enable him to excuse shortcomings in his 
hat he cx ult do no better 


office by saying tha 
with the employees which the new sys 
had put into high places. The New York 


Commis:ion has managed, however, to give 
reasonable play to his discretion by prov 2 
that while, as a rule, vacancies in the higher 
grades shall be filled by the promotion of 
those in the lower grades of the same 
subdivision by competitiv examination 
vet if, in the judgment of the officer or 
ofticers having the power of appoiniment, 


there is no fit person to be found in the 
} +ro lp thea saner m ~h #i}} ] her 
lower graces, the vacancy Mav t Dhi¢ vy 
competitive examination among outsiders 


Moreover, promotion is in all cases to be based 








on the positive merit of the person promoted, 
and upon bis superior qualifications as shown 
by bis previous service, 

tive recorcs are to be k 

ment, offi and institution, 

ciency, pu and general good con- 
duct of all persons employed tbereit 
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n Whar d kely ft t there 
I the 4th of J rv Mr. Jol Morl 
1 addressing his <¢ tituents in England 
ged the Government withdraw from 
Egvpt prot \ 1 said the Mahdi would 
\ } \} he st of he { s ice } 
upWillingness of his wild followers to 
ivet ( t. Butthe s which bates 
to give up the Mahdi reat modern won 
r ns tl this is all wrong, because 
oO tal armies cross vast Cistances, and 


wo, will go anywhere for 
pluncer.” Oricntal armies bave in bygone 
times traversed immenst 


distances, under the 
‘Almohades,” for instance; 
consists al 
Oriental ar 
what they 
did. If they would, the Sultan, the Shah, and 
the Great Mogul would still be the terrors of 
Moreover 


ental problem to-day 
most wholly in the fact that 


mics will not do now 


once 


Christendom 
no matier what their former state of mind 


Arabs nowadays, 
may have been, will only ‘‘ go anywhere for 
plunder,” if they think they will get there, 
What dampens their zeal in our time, is the 
abundant experience they have had of the 
difficulty of getting to the places where the 


plunder is without being killed on the way, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


([WeDNESDaAY, December 26, 1883, to TuESDay, January 
1, ISS4, inclusive.) 
DOMESTIC. 

SPEAKER CARLISLE’s Congressional commit- 
tees have given pretty general satisfaction in his 
own party, though a number of malcontents 
have been reported. Mr. Morrison, Chairman 
of the Commuttee of Ways and Means, is re- 
ported to have said to a gentleman who sug- 
gested that the composition of that committee 
evidently indicated that the Democrats would 
make the tariff the issue ip the Presideptial cam- 
paign: “The issue is not to be avoided and it 
is welcomed. The Republicans have invited 
this contest in the call of their National Re 
publican Committee, and we cheerfully ac 
cept it. It is the issue upon which we shall 
20 to the people in the Presidential campaign 
of 1884, and upon which we expect to win. 
But if the protection Democrats shall choose 
to unite with the Republicans, it will not be 
possible for us to pass a bill even through the 
House.”” This programme,it is said, will meet 
with opposition from the high-tariff Demo- 
crats, and there are some who predict a seri 
ous split in the party in Congress. 

Mr. Randall, who is at the head of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, proposes to proceed 
with the uppropriation bills as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and to have an early adjournment of 
the session. 

Mr. Abram 38. Hewitt on Saturday pub- 
lished an open letter in the Albany Argus 
urging the necessity for tariff reform. He 
concludes as follows : ‘‘ The Democratic party 
proposes to open the way to freer markets, 
fuller trade, and better wages, by abolishing 
the dutics on saw materials, and removing 
the purely obstructive features of the tariff. 
If the Democratic House shall frame and pass 
a ju licious measure of revenue reform, care- 
fully adjusted to the actual condition of our 
suffering industries, and the Republican Sen 
ate shall refuse to concur, the issue will be 
fairly joined. The people can then decide 
whether the do-nothing party now in power 
shall be replaced by an administration which 
will remove the artificial barriers to healthy 
progress. 

The publication of the list of Government 
pensioners has resulted in 10,000 applications 
for increase and only one discovery of fraud. 
The list was printed at a cost of about 
$55,000, and has not accomplished a saving 
of thousands of dollars to the Government, 

The statistician of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has completed preliminary estimates of 
the crops of the country for the year 1888, 
which show that well as all 
other roots, and oats have yielded abundant 
ly. The average yield of corn for the year is 
nearly 23 bushels per acre, or a total of 1,551,- 
066,835 busbels. 

The commercial agent of the United States 
at Nottingbam, England, has made a report 
to the Department of State showing that the 
exports from that district to the United States 
for the year ending Sept. 30, 1883, were val- 
ued at $8,381,570, a decrease of more than 
one million over last year. The decrease of 
exports of lace goods was $2,037,942, but 
there was an increase in almost every other 
article. The increase in hosiery was $434,572. 

The United States Consul at Sheffield, 
England, reports that the total amount of 
trade with the United States for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1882, was $6,217,748. The 
total for the year just closed 1s $3,947,767, 
showing the large decrease of $2,269,981. 
This decrease occurs principally in the two 


pot itoes, as 








items of steel and Bessemer rails, the falling | 


off in the former being $205,549, and in the 
latter, $1,750,185. 

There has been an improvement in the 
Maine ship-building mdustry this year. One 
hundred and seventy-four vessels have been 
built against 168 last year, The aggregate 
tonnage was less, 


The vigorous canvass for the Speakership 
and Clerkship of the New York Assembly was 
yractically closed on Monday night by the 
rel caucus, which nominated Mr. 
Titus Sheard, of Herkimer Co., for Speaker. 
Aneffort was made to have the nomination 
made vica voce, but was defeated—47 to 25. Mr. 
Littlejohn, of Oswego, then withdrew from 
candidacy in favor of Mr. Sheard, and Mr. 
Erwin, of St Lawrence, withdrew in favor of 
Mr. Roosevelt, of New York. Mr. Sheard 
was nominated over Mr. Roosevelt by a secret 
ballot of 41 to 29. Mr. Sheard is considered 
to be an able man with aclear record. Mr. 
Roosevelt represented the Young Republicans 
who led the revolt against the Ma- 
cbine in the last Legislature. Mr. 
Chickering, of Lewis Co., was selected 
for Clerk, and other minor offices were filled 
with nominees. The Democrats nominated 
Assemblyman Rice, of Ontario, for Speaker. 
Tbe Republican Senatorial caueus nominated 
Mr. McCarthy, of Onondaga, for President 
pro tem. of the Senate. The Democratic nomi 
nee was Senator Jacobs. Tammany Hall was 
refused even the empty honor of the Demo- 
cratic nominee for the Clerkship. 


The Legislature of 1884 was formally 
opened at 11 o'clock on Tuesday morning. 
In the Assembly the caucus nominees of the 
Republicans were all elected. Mr. Sheard, 
in assuming the office of Speaker, said: ‘‘It 
is not for me to attach any signiticance to 
your choice of a Speaker, but I am at lib 
erty to so far construe it in accordance 
with my own convictions as to believe that 
it means the determination of the majority 
of this body that no legislation of doubtful 
character, of questionable expediency, of ex- 
travagant tendency, er of purely partisan, 
selfish, or personal end shall pass unchal 
lenged. In my capacity as your presiding 
officer, I shall deem it my duty to exert 
whatever power the chair legitimately pos- 
sesses to check any legislation which may be 
fairly construed as contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the whole people.” 

The new State Senate was addressed by 
Lieutenant-Governor Hill, who delivered a 
eulogy on the last Democratic Legislature. 
The Republican caucus nominees were then 
elected. 

Governor Cleveland’s annual message, 
which was read in both houses soon after 
their organization, is a very long document, 
summarizing the present conditzon of State 
affairs, Heappeals to the Legislature for per 
sistent work and argues against local and 
special bills. It is shown that the total State 
debt, on September 30, was $5,978,301.81, 
the reduction during the year $407,054.49, the 
available surplus at the beginning of the fiscal 
year $4, 249,567.97, and that an extraordinary 
reduction in the tax-rate can be safely made 
for the coming year. The Governor believes 
that the burdens of taxation could be greatly 
lightened by placing real and personal property 
on the same footing, and abolishing all de- 
ductions for debts. The Governor believes 
that the free-canal system has _ been 
justified by results, and he would ap- 
prove a system of constant and gradual 
repairs. He recommends regular stated ex- 
aminations of savings banks, advises the pur 
chase_ of the military camping ground at 
Peekskill, the appointment of a Stute Super- 
intendent of charitable and reiormatory insti- 
tutions, the prompt execution of the law 


passed at the last session for reconstructing 
the Emigzation Soard, the attachmert 
of the health ofticers at this port to 


the Quarantine establishment at a fair salary, 
the abolition of the office of the harbor- 
masters and the transfer of their duties to 
the Dock Department, the supervision of 


corporations, and the prompt completion 
of the new Capitol. Measures for pre- 
serving the Adirondack wilderness are 


suggested, but 
those lands by the State is opposed. 
The New York State Senate Committee on 


the wholesale purchase of, 


the Preservation of the Adirondack Forest will 
report against the purchase of the woodland 
in bulk by the State. They find that this 
would result in an enormous job, and that 
the price of land almost worthless would be 
tun up to $100 an acre. They say the State 
is rapidly acquiring the lavd through non-pay- 
ment of taxes, 

The Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
of this city, in considering the city budget on 
Thursday, reduced the estimates for the De- 
partment of Public Works by about $500,- 
000, and the estimates in the Park Depart- 
ment by $135,000. 

Commissioner Hubert O. Thompson, of this 
city, on Thursday evening sent to Mayor Ed- 
son along reply to statements published in 
the Tribune concerning the alleged misman- 
agement of the Department of Public Works. 
He asserts that under the opinions of the Cor- 
poration Counsel he had no choice but to ac- 
cept ‘unbalanced bids.” He thinks it is not 
surprising that mistakes were made in esti- 
mates, and holds that experienced contractors 
can make better estimates than any engineer. 
He states that the percentage of actual cost 
over estimated cost for the total of contracts 
made during his administration is extremely 
small. The practice of granting $999 orders 
he defends as legitimate and in the interest 
of the city. 

General Gravt, while alighting from a 
coupe, at his residence in this city on Decem- 
ber 24, slipped and fell on his left side, sus- 
taining a serious injury in the leg, about four 
inches below the hip-joint. The surgeons say 
that no bones are broken, and the supposition 
is that a bruise of the sciatic nerve has been 
sustained. He will be confined to the house 
for some time. 

The testimony for the defence still contin- 
ues in the Feuardent Cesnola case. Among 
the witnesses during the week was William 
C. Prime. 

\ State Convention of Colored Men was 
held in Columbus, Ohio, during the week. 
Resolutions were adopted to petition the Leg- 
islature to pass laws tor their protection ; to 
repeal all the old statutes against them; to im- 
prove the facilities for the education of col- 
ored youth, and asking both State and nation 
al aid for colored schools ; recommending 
codperation among colored people by the for- 
mation of joint-stock companies in business, 
and taking steps for the formation of civil- 
rights leagues. A similar convention was held 
at Norwich, Connecticut, on Thursday. 

A State Convention of Ohio Liquor Deal- 
ers, held at Columbus on Thursday, adopted 
a resolution requesting the Legislature to re- 
peal the Scott Liquor Tax law, and to enact 
**a judicious and constitutional law” in its 
place. 

The biennial session of the Socialist Labor 
Congress met in Baltimore on Wednesday 
and continued in session three days. 

Four negroes in jail at Yazoo City, Miss., 
for killing the Posey brothers and young 
Nicholls were lyncbed by an armed mob on 
Saturday evening. Two of them were banged 
and two were shot. 

A severe gale did considerable damage in 
New England on Thursday. It was _pre- 
ceded by a thunder shower. 

3rigadier-General Mackenzie, the Comman- 
der of the Department of Texas, has been re- 
lieved of his command temporarily because 
afflicted with serious mental trouble, occa- 
sioned by nervous prostration. 

Tbe wife of General W. 8S. Rosecrans, of 
California, died in Washington on Decem- 
ber 25. 

Brigadier-General Andrew A. Humphreys, 
U.S. A. (retired), died suddenly at his resi- 
dence in Washington on Thursday night, 
about 10:30 o’clock, from an attack of angina 
pectoris. He had a brilliant record both mil- 
itary and civil. He was especially conspicu- 

' ous for bravery at Gettysburg. He held the 
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oflice of Chief of Engineers from 1866 un‘il 
his retirement in 1879. Several military and 
historical books have been published from 
his pen. 

Mr. Joseph Longworth, one of the wealth 
iest ciuzens of Cincinnati, died on Sunday in 
his seventieth year. He founded the School 
of Design in that city, giving it $100,000 

George W. Lane, President of the Chamber 
of Commerce in this city, died on Sunday 
morning at the age of sixty-five. He was a 
prominent citizep, and trustee of many 1m 
portant institutions, 

The Rev. Dr. Benjamin Nicholas Martin, 
Professor of Logic and Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy In the University of the 
City of New York, died on Wednesday, at 
his home in this city, aged sixty seven. He 
was the author of many theological essays 
and of several books. 


By the will of George Oakes Clark, of Mil 
ton, Mass., his estate, valued at $300,000, 1s 
left in trust for the benetit’ of his family, and 
aiter their decease and that of all his relatives 
the remaining portion of the estate is be 
queathed to Harvard College. 

The will of Professor Sophocles leaves the 
bulk of his estate, valued at about sixty 
thousand dollars, to Harvard College, to be 
kept as a permanent fund, and called the 
Constantius Fund, in memory of his uncle, ap 
plying the income in two equal parts, one to 
the purchase of Greek, Latin, and Arabic 
books for the College, and the other to pub- 
lishing the catalogue of the College library. 

A despatch was received from Hanover, 
Germany, in Albany, on Thursday announcing 
that Col. Henry R. Rathbone had shot and 
killed bis wife and then attempted to commit 
suicide. It is probab’e that he may sur 
vive. The deed was committed while he was 
sulfering from melancholia. Mrs. Rathbone 
was a daughter of United States Senator Har 
risof Albany, and Colonel Rathbone was a 
cousin of ex-Adjutant General Joho F. Rath 
bone. Colonel Rathbone and Miss llarris 
were present in the box at Ford’s Theatre with 
President Lincoln the night of the assassina 
tion. Colonel, then Major, Rathbone at 
tempted to seize Wilkes Booth, and was s 
verely wounded in the arm by the dagver of 
the assassin. 

FOREIGN. 


It was reported in Paris on Thursday that 
the French Government had urged Admiral 
Courbet to follow up his victory at Sontay 
with the utmost promptness. It is expecied 
that he will make an attack upon Loughoa, 
some twenty miles above Sontay, befure hi 
marches his forces against Bacniuh. It 
was rumored on the Bourse, on Friday, that a 
French force had landed upon the island of 
Hainan, which is opposite the mouths of th 
delta of the Red River, and commands thx 
Straits of Hainan, through which all com- 
merce via the Gulf of Tonquin passes to Hong 
Kong. The rumor was not contirmed. On 
Saturday it was also rumored that China, act 
ing under the advice of the European Powers, 
had withdrawn her troops from Bacninb. 


The London Times on Monday asserted that 
it had the best authority lor saying that China 
wants peace, and that if France will return to 
her original policy in Tonquin, and abstain 
trom further hostile action on the Red River, 
a pacific agreement is almost certain; and that 
China will abate some of her first pretensions if 
France will show a conciliatory spirit. The 
Times added: *‘ The rejection by the French 
of these offers must result in the triumph of 
the anti-foreign party in Pekin. China’s 
sire for peace being sincere, the Powers inter 
ested should offer their mediation coll 


tively.” 

A scheme for the revision of the French 
Constitution as prepared by M. Ferry, Prime 
Minister, chiefly aims at the abolition of the of- 
fice of Life Senator and the restoration of the 
lt is believe 


scrutin de liste system of voting. 
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that the party of the Right will support the 
latter proposition 

A decree prohibiting the importation into 
France, except at three specitied ports, of 


merican salted meats was published in 


Paris on Saturday Marseilles, Havre, and 
Bordeaux are the three ex plions All im 
portations of hog meats were absolutely pro 
hibited after January 20, 1SS4 

The anniversary of the death of Gambetta 


Was observed in Paris on Mondav A me 
morial tablet was erected at his residence at 
Ville d’Aur iv, and wreaths were deposited 
upon his tomb at N 

Jean Baptiste Ciccran Les 
architect, and 1 er of the Institute, is 
dead. tle was born in 1794. About 1840 he 
took part in the enlargement and completion 
of the Paris tldtel d Ville Ile was a pro 
fessor in the School of Fine Arts in that city 
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Phe supporters of Sehor Sagasta, who form 
& majority in the Spanish Chamber of Dep 
utles, are More than ever opposed to the pro 
gramime of universal sutYrage and reform of 
the Constitution, Tl ure between the dif 





erent Liberal groups is complete. On Monday 
it was telegraphed tr Madrid that Gen. Lopez 
Dominguez,tbe Spanish Minister of War, bav 





ing insisted that the reply of the Cortes to th 
speech from the throne should bind the Liberal 
majority to approve of universal suffrage, the 
revision of the Constitution, and a dissolution 
ot the Cortes, conciliation had broken down 
and Senor Sagasta had the Cortes and the 


country with him. 

A decree Was gazette 
day abrogating Arti >of the decree of the 
12th of March, 1868, whereby goods from thy 


United States pay duty in Cuba as if thev had 
been brought in foreign ships, even when ar 
riving under the Spanish flag 

Intelliger was received In this country on 
Thursday of the arrival at Oporto, Portugal 
of fittv-tt men w » Wel b ird the 
DB leia s ! p ] which Sa d fro 
New N tne 1 for Antwerp, and 
had not sir ’ lt m The vess 
was disabl i n Novet tber 17 
but was Kept December 6 by hard 
W K ‘ . On tha iav the pass 
rers and crew Were Te va British brig 

King HH vrt of ltalv has consented 
wcordane \ vishes of the P pe, te 
erect the ' ‘ ! e King \ 
tor uit ! Sid elof tl Par 
theon at R he cent f 
the str 
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I ad Ki f the Rus 
s G vas enti the Rat 
hoff y Mos w Railwav sta 
t i xt by lse infor 
I aoa (CS st meeting was to 

r Wis K ( bv sevetal 

N s \ : Says | SSASS 
I i a . nressing effect on 
the (zar, W was n ?t }™ int {f mak 
re constitutior neessions, but is now 
said t e tirmlv resolved on the most strin 
gent and unbending measures It is believed 
that the murderers were agents of Sudeikin 
wt were secret Nihilists They left let- 
ters behind saying that their next victims 
would be Count Tolstoi and Genera! Gresser, 





chief of the St. Petersburg police. 
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that El Mahdi | i} gone to attack Sennant 
and) «that he ended erward to attack 
Khartum and then consolidate bis forces and 


march northward 


The Haytian Minister to the United States 
has reccived the following despatch from hi 
Government Jeremie has capitulated, and 
ivises Jacmel and Miragonne to do the same 


a 
Miragoane has asked to capitulat 


A formidable riot occurred at Harbor 
Grace, Newfoundland, on Wednesday eve 
ning. The Orangemen of the city turned out 
in procession, with their regalia and flag 
when they were attacked by the opposite tac 
tion, and five men were instantly killed and 
eighteen mortally or severely wounded, 
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MR. HEWITT ON TARIFF REFORM. 


THE admirable letter which Mr. Hewitt bas 
sent to the Albany Argus is the first clear 
and intelligent effort that any Democratic 
leader has made to define the present attitude 
of his party on the question of the tariff. 
There is no quibblisg and no dodging in it. 
Mr. Lewitt was asked to give his views of the 
causes and the effect of the present depression 
in the iron industry, and the relation of that de 
pression to existing tariff conditions. He re- 
sponds trankly that the depression is largely due 
to the fact that the war tariff imposed higher 
duties than were needed for protection, thus 
giving excessive profits to the manufacturers 
in a period when the profits would have been 
large erough without such high protective 
duties; and that we are vow suffering from 
the unnatural stimulation which the trade 
thus received. Starting from this gene 
ral position, Mr. Hewitt gives expres- 
sion to his views on the whole question of 
tariff legislation, and states his position with 
a clearness and force which ought to have a 
bracing effect upon the timid majority of his 
party, who seem to think tbat the only way 
to meet the tariff issue is to demand a ‘tariff 
for revenue, with incidental protection,” and 
then explain that they don’t really mean any- 
thing by that. Mr. Hewitt, speaking not only 
as a Democrat, but as one of the largest 
iron manufacturers in the country, says the 
lesson to be derived from experience is 
that the duties on all kinds of iron 
should never exceed the lowest possible 
point which, in time of depression, will pro- 
tect the domestic market from a tlood of for- 
eign iron. ‘‘Such rates of duty, provided 
thev are specific, will, on the average, yield 
the largest amount of revenue, because, when 
the price rises and the producer no longer 
needs protection, the consumer, who does 
need protection, can then supply bis wants at 
afair price in the foreign market without 
paying an increased duty, if he cannot get 
equally foir terms at home.” 

Passing from the iron industry to all indus- 
tries, he says that the reduction of extra-pro- 
tective duties to a reasonable standard of 
specific duties is the only practical means of 
avoiding an unbealihy expansion of busi- 
ness when it is active. ‘‘ Extra-pretective 
duties,” he declares, ‘‘ merely result in 
over-production, in the general 
ment of industry, and in consequent suf- 
fering to workingmen by tbe loss of em- 
ployment and the reduction of wages.” On 
tbe point of waves in their relations to the 
tariff Mr. Hewitt’s letter contains a few lumi- 
nous and sound observations which sweep 
away completely the fallacious protection- 
ist argument that high duties are always 
accompanied by high wages, and that low 
duties mean a reduction of American Jaborers 
to the level of the ‘* pauper Jabor” of Europe. 
If other Democratic leaders would make 
Mr. Hewiti’s arguments their own and 
use them fearlessly at all times, it would be a 
good deal more difficult for the protectionists 
to ‘‘fool ” the workingmen on this point bere- 
after. The protectionists bad a partial success 
with this issue in 1880 only because the Demo 
crats were afraid to argue it with them; even 


deran ge- 


then that success was so artificial that if the 
campaign bad lasted a month longer it would 
have almost entirely vanished by election Cay. 

Concerning the policy for bis party to 
follow, Mr. Hewitt is specific and straight- 
forward. So far as relief can be provided 
by legislation, he says the remedy must be 
found, ‘first in freeing raw materials from 
all duties, and, secondly, in imposing rates 
of duty on manufactured products not 
more than sufficient to make good the dif- 
ference in the amount paid for labor, in the 
production of any given article in this coun- 
try, as compared with the amount paid for the 
same labor in other countries with which we 
compete. For this purpose the incidental 
protection afforded by revenue duties will, as 
arvle, he found sufficient when any protec- 
tion is needed.” This he lays down as 
the Democratic programme, and endeavors 


to pull hi party up to its performance by ad- | 


vaucing strong arguments in favor of a manly 
policy as being in the long run both the best 
and most successful. “The mere politician,” 
he says, ‘‘follows public opivion; the true 
statesman instructs it. His constant aim 
should be to make clear to those who depend 
upon their daily labor for their daily bread 
the real basis upon which their welfare rests, 
and. then to trust to their intelligence and 
votes for support. Success on any other con- 
dition would be dishonor. Any party which 
expects to get power by playing the game 
of ‘hice und seek’ in politics does not deserve, 
and will not gain, the confidence of the 
country.” Asll of that is as true as it can be, 
but whether the Democratic party will be 
able to realize it as such and act upon it is an- 
other matter. Mr. Ilewitt speaks of his atti- 
tude as if it were the attitude of his party, 
which is very far from being the case now, 
though it may prove to be before the next 
National Covvention meets. 

At a recent date we called the attention of 
the Democratic leaders to the extreme desir- 
ability of their taking some definite position 
on the tariff in order that the country might 
know where they stood. Mr. Hewitt’s letter 
is in direct accord with our remarks at that 
time, and cannot fail to have an effect upon 
otber leaders who believe as he does, but who 
lack his courage and far-sigbtedness. 


THE NEW STANDARD OF EMIGRA- 
TION. 
Tue determination of the Connellsville coke 
miners in Penosylvania tbat the Hungarians 
who bave attempted to settle among them 
‘‘must go,” sbows that the feeling in favor of 
raising the standar«d of emigration is steadily 
gaining ground. It first showed its strength 
on the Pacitic slope in the anti-Chinese move- 
ment. This was tbe first organized at- 
tempt in the history of the country to 
exclude foreigners from the country on the 
ground of their want of a high standard 
of life. The Californians objected to the 
Chinese, to be sure, as Monvolians, but mainly 
because they cat cheap food, and little of it, 
and work, in the mean Mongolian way, for 
very low wages, A very little experience sat- 
isfied the Californians that these habits made 
it impossible for them ever to become genuine 


Americans, and that they must consequently 
go, The movement excited attention on ac- 
count of its novelty. The old theory of 

emigration was that the United States gave 4 
| welcome to all comers, especially the indus- 
| trious poor, for their own sakes, if they saw 

any way to better their condition here, and 
for ours, as we needed more population. But 
the objection to the Chinese is that they are 
too industrious and too saving, the new 
| Pacific slope standard evidently requiring 
that no alien should be allowed to settle here 
unless we can have some assurance that 
| he will never work harder, eat less, nor save 
| more then the average American. The Chi- 
| nese do all these things inthe most abandoned 
way, and, therefore, the Chinese ‘* must go.” 

The new theory next found expression in 
the protest raised last summer against the 
“assisted” emigrants. It was strongly urged, by 
those engaged in developing the new doc- 
| trine, that no man or family ought to be ad- 
| mitted to the privileges of American life who 
came here by means of ‘“‘assistance’—that 
they ought to come, if at all, in a dignified 
way, and not resort tothe low practice of 
receiving money to pay for their passage. 
A careful examination of several ship-loads 
of ‘* assisted ” emigrants at Castle Garden re- 
vealed the suspicious circumstance that they 
had in most cases a small sum of ready 
money, and a railroad ticket to the West, which 
at once raised the question what they were 
going to do when they reached the West. Ac- 
cording to their own account, they intended 
to work, but there was no satisfactory proof 
that they would not soon stop working, and 
| thus blight the future of the whole Western 
country. 

Indeed, the fact of bringing money from the 
other side raised a strong presumption that the 
emigrant was coming over here for tbe pur- 
pose of pauperizing America, on pretence of 
coming here for work; and the Secretary of the 
| Treasury was strongly urged to send back all 
| emigravts found with sums of money and rail- 

road tickets in their possession as paupers in 
| disguise. When it was discovercd that the 
Secretary had no power to do this, it was sug- 
gested that Congress had better change the law. 
Those who opposed the admission of a!] assisted 
emigrants did not state exictly what class of 
persons they would allow to land, but tke 
drift of their argument appeared to be tbat 
all but first-cabin passengers, or those who 
bad no money at all, must go; so that, tak- 
ing tbis in copnection with the anti-Chinese 
movement, the new standard of admission 
seemed to involve the idea of a dislike of ex- 
| cessive toil, alove of dear food, and a disin- 
| glination to save, and also the babit of travel- 
| ling first-class or travelling without money. 

The Connellsville coke reformers bave taken 
anc.ther step in the development of the theory. 
Their reasons for insisting tbat the Slavovians 
‘“‘must go” are pumerous. Not only do these 
wretched barbarians fail to come up tothe 
Coke standard in the same way that the 
Chinese fail to come up to the Pacific slope 
standard, and that the assisted emigrant 
fails to come up to our standard on the Atlattic 
| seaboard, but their morals are not pure enough 
| for Connellsville—tbeir ‘‘ marriage customs” 
' being productive of much confusion as to 
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family relations—and their personal habits 
are unclean. Not to mince matters, what 
the Connel!sville people say is, that the 
Hungarians do not wash thoroughly or often 
enough, avd are consequently ‘‘fiithy.” This 
adds two new and important features to the 
standard. Not only must the emigrant eat 
expensive food and plenty of it, and work 
and save no more than the native laborer 
bimself works and saves, but he must also be 
pure in Jife and clean in person. 

What additions may be made to the stan- 
dara hereafter vo one cantell. As it stands it 
is abigh one. As soon as it is put in a statu- 
tory form those here who do not conform to it 
‘*must go,” and those abroad who do not con- 
form to it will, we trust, to save trouble, not 
be permitted to land, for it is easier to keep 
undesirable people out than it is to expel 
them after they bave once come. A!I] that 
we shou'd have to do would be to make the 
standard known through an act of Congress, 
and to require those now in the country 
who did not conform to it to go, and 
to exclude hereafter pot only the Chinese, 
and all who work too bard and save too 
much, but the assisted, the impure, and 
the unclea But the difficulty is that 


there are many signs of the growth of 
another standard, for domestic purposes, 


which, if applied generally, would lead to some 
curious results. In our own national life, 
every one that the moment a man 
goes to the other extreme and raises the 
standard too bigh, be is viewed with just as 


knows 


much suspicion as is the Asiatic or European 
whose standard is too low. In Connellsville, 
for instance, it is probably thought just as 
wrong for a man to wash himself too much or 
too trequently as it is tor him to wash too lit 
tle or too seldom; and even excessive purity 
and refinement are apt,in some parts of the 
country, to make the citizen a marked map. 
If we put the degraded and filthy Slavonian 
end of the scale, we are confronted 
other by the ‘daily bath and kid 

American, the man who 
tennis in knickerbockers and a jersey, who 


at cne 
at the 
glove’ plays 
Every- 
body knows how often this class is reminded 
that conform to the standard of 
American life. It is not told that it 4 must 
go,” for to its credit it should be said that it 
is far less obstinate than the heatben Mongo 
han, or the filthy Slavonian, or the Italian 
‘‘brigand.” It does go whenever it can, and 
stays as long as it can, and so fond is it of 
goiug that, with a very little more pressure, 
it would perhaps stay away altogether. 

It is obvious that the standard, if 
adopted, will lead to important changes in the 
waoole condition of American life. Great 
numbers of people who have come over here 
under the mistaken idea that the theory of emi 
gration was a general welcome to all, will have to 
go. The new standard, avoiding all extremes, 
is apparen'ly asort of golden mean, which only 
law 


hunts, who bas a dog-cart or a coach. 


it does not 


new 


needs now some precise definition by 
And tbis suggests the problem, involved or im- 
plicated with the question of who ‘‘must go,” 
and which will po doub: shortiy come up for 
discussion— Who is going to have permission 
to stay? For it will never do to discriminate 
unfairly in the application cf a new standard, 
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As to washing, for instance, this is particu 
larly importaot. What is the golden mean in 
this respect? How much do the Connellsville 
of the wash themselves 
Would a bath a week witb Castile soap be about 
right, or should such a matter be determined in 
every State by local option, like the question 


. 


critics Slavenians 


of licensing liquor saloons ? The regulation and 
determination of the standard evidently calls 
for the spiritof compromise. It is apparently 


going to be high—though not too high 


DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
Tue discussion which bas been carried on by 
correspondents of the Lvening Post for some 
wecks past, on the difliculty of getting good 
domestics, and on the reluctance of 
American women, and, in fact, of all women 
who other kind of 
employment in the 
very old topic It is 
least since American 


mplain of the difticul 


young 
can get any eln- 
ployment, 
kiteben, 
now fifty 


to accept 
treats a 

Years” at 
families began to c y 
of getting proper ‘‘help,”’ owing to the unwil 
lingness of the native-born to serve in that ca 
pocity. For the last forty years they bave 
been complaining of the badness of the substi 
tute furnished by the Irish immigrants. Now, 
it would appear that even the Irish, such as they 
are, are notto be had, in the country districts 
at least, even on the seaboard, and that at 
tempts to importthem for housebold work 
in such districts are likely to be failures. As 
the Irish immigration is talling off somewhat 
rapidly, it would indeed not be at al 
ing if we 


surpris 
should before Jong find magazine 
writers on this theme referring to the period 
1840 and 1880 as at least the silver 
age of the kitchen, only inferior to the golden 


hetween 


age of native American help which preceded 


it, and lamenting the Irish servant-girl as a 
lost source of housebole comfort 


‘ 
All discussion of social and political topics 
we hold to be good, even if it does not seem 
immediately profitab that we 


l will not 
of 11 


e: so 


aflirm that apy le time spent over the 
*servant-girl problem” has been wholly 
wasted. But we think it would in many 
cases be more fruitful if it were remembered 
tbat this problem is not peculiar to the United 
States, though its solution may seem 


more pressing here than in the Old World 
The difficulty of getting good servants, and 
especially of getting them in the coun 
felt with greater or less intensity eve 
and for three reasons. One is, that there is 
everywhere a rapid dnft of the laborin; 
ulation into the creat towns; another is, tha 


y at inerp.< an, ) ‘ar ° } +) ) 
creat increase and cheapness of the means ¢ 





The ubird is, that every class dislikes all em- 
' 


ployments and occupations which have about 


them any traditional mark of social 
inferiority. In fact, nothing strikes one more 
sly in these discussions about the diffi 

ies of domestic service than the apparent 








unconsciousness of the writers that the traits 


nai . +} io? — ™ a) 

and tendencies in the laboring class to which 
. 2.4 pyle 3 > ’ i a #551) ‘ 

thesc Giueu es are escrix , are hully “as 


marked in tbe employers. For instance, the 
reluctance of Irish household servant's to live 


in the couotry, which has made anything 






isolated 


like 


housekeepers ip the United States, is indisy 


country 


tably just as matked a t { 
J 
nearly all classes of native At 


makes everv young man and w 


in the world eager t t New York 
or Boston It has left scores 
dreds, of beautiful v i 
Hudson River solute, | ‘ \ x 


prefer Newport r Bar tart 


other place where there 
in summer, and the tv in wit M . 
over, the restlessness w h 


girls frequently 


rently without anv 
in a cruder f I W 
sends their masters and n TES 
or elsewhere, if thev cnt tT 
them to theatres and concerts int} 
to amuse themselves, instead of stay ut 
bome and readitr good books 
We think, too, that tl ts 
young women take serv fur 7 
they can get work in s se or { 
woulda not seem so ] is 


writers who wonder o\ 


why wi ‘ 

Ss f interr vii s 4 

tions, a solvent of ret ‘ \ 

is no class at 

the passion = for ality ‘ ‘ 
in this det t 

most the r st of s 

affects all « sas W . } 


S¢ hi SUM rity t \ 

ro ave s s far « { < 
which } slik t cx t » 
er } ent!v 7 ‘ un ‘ 

s least ¢ ct witl t t 

eagerly sought afte: Kite ’ : 
is net only hat w! 1 ow 

most frequettly remink of 1 s 

fer \ ty } * «#) . w h +} 

of +) es r 4 ~ i w) ] 

for hire was an admiss of ins 

and i ‘ \ ssf Sty cs N riy 
every her pa T has } sec of this 
status into the contract stage hatis.is filled by 
persons who s ‘ rasthey would sell 
potatoes 1 owe nothing more tu the pur 
chaser. Domestic servants th her har 
are still expected, besides rendering fsithtul 


work, to muke dailv and hourly acknowlecg 


ment of their social inferiority both in their 
specch and in their behavior. They have, 
to refuge from this neces except 
their beds. and even there they are ex 
posed t he word of command, and. are 
expect 1 t answer with defercnoce, whether 


they feelit or not. They are the only class 
of the cowmmur ity, in short, from which po 
litepess is, under all circumstances, expected 
and which 1s occa ionally punished for the 
want of it. 

In what houschold 


be satisfactorily done, is apparently still one 


manner work is to 


of the secrets of the democratic age. Conse 
quently, we do not profess to be able to pro 
duce any immediate remedy for the wun- 
doubted evils of the present situation. We 
think we 
much good got out of preaching to the mill 


‘girls and the ‘‘sales-ladies,” that they 


see that tnere is not likely to be 


8S 





better to take fam- 
the preachers 
themselves ready to set the example, and in 


fact fecl,themselves,about hired kitchen work, 


would do places in 


ilies, as long as are pot 


exaculy as the mill girls and sales-ladies feel. 
These latter, like all the rest of the 
creatures of their time. The breezes both of 
the moral and intellectual air are,in our day, felt 


us, are 


more or less in the basement as well as in the 
parlor. It will probably be a long while be- 
fore the relations of the householder and 


his domestics are adjusted on the new basis. 
That there will always be a class devoted to 
household work is just as certain as that there 
But there 
will be a change in the way in which the mis- 
and maid think 
speak to each other, though it will probably 


will always be division of labor. 


tress about each other and 


take a iong stretch of what some people 
call a ‘‘transition period” to bring this 


change to a final afd satisfactory con- 
Probably the most 
question anybody can ask to-day with reference 
to this topic is, why the manners of work- 
ingmen and women are not as good as those 
of anybody else. Why are they not as polite 
and considerate in social intercourse as_ their 
employers? Why are they not asclean and 
neat in their persons, out of working hours ? 
In short, why have not working men and 
women as good manners and, out of working 
hours, as agreeable an exterior as clerks, or 
ministers, or lawyers, or governesses, or author- 
esses, or musicians ? Tbe answer to this ques- 
tion would probably throw more light on the 
kitchen question than any other. The next 
great social revolution will undoubtedly be the 
disappearance of the ancient connection be- 
labor and and 
coarseness. There is no formidable reason, after 


clusion, suggestive 


tween manual boorishness 
all, why the man or woman who works with 
the hands should not be externally as polite, 
have as pleasant a voice, speak as good Eng- 
lish, make as good a bow, and be as con- 
siderate and careful about other people’s con- 
venience, and comforts, and feelings, as those 
who work with their brains, or live on their 
It isa matter of youthful train 
self-respect of 
human being has at 


investments, 
ing simply, working on the 
which every civilized 
least the germ. 


EVANGELINUS APOSTOLIDES SOPHO- 


CLES. 
HARVARD COLLEGE has lost one of her most 
remarkable men. Probably no one connected 


with her academic society has left so vivid a 
personal impression on the graduates of the past 
forty years as the venerable Greek who has just 
Such a as Professor 
Sophocles seldom finds bis way even into the 
academic circles of our Western world. He was 
as rare a phenomenon among us as a monk of 
the middle ages, or an ancient Greek, 
would have been, His peculiar dress; his slow, 
deliberate walk; his solemn, oracular utter- 
ance; the peculiar mixture of childish simplicity 
and biting sarcasm in his casual remarks: and 
his half-genuine, half-affected cynicism, were all 
familiar to the many classes who passed under 
his iustruction while he was tutor in Greek to 
the Freshmen. Even in later years, when only 


passed away. character 


even 


a few special students enjoyed his teaching, 
every member of the College knew him well, and 
often looked with curiosity and wonder upon 
him as he walked to and from his room in the 


| 
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This room had been 
his abode since 1847, and it had generally served 
him for a kitchen as well as sleeping-room and 
study. Here he prepared his frugal meals, ex- 
cept when he gave his friends the rare privilege 
of his company; and when bis diuner was ready 
he pushed aside the tomes of the Christian Fa- 
thers from his httle table to make room for bis 
plate. Notbing could induce him to change 
his bermit’s cell for a more social mode of ex- 
istence, and he would have been positively 
unbappy if he had been compelled to conform 
to the common rules of domestic life. He did 
not choose this solitary and inexpensive life 
from motives of economy, for he died a compara- 
tively rich man; nor from any spirit of mean- 
ness, for he was one of the most benevolent 
men in the community, giving away quietly and 
uncstentatiously every year more than would 
have sufliced to maintain him in elegance and 
luxury. He probably retained to the last some 
of the monkish spirit whicb he brought in his 
youth from the monastery of Mt. Sinai,in which 
he spent several years before he came to this 
country, and much of his peculiarity of manner 
must bave come from the same source. 

If one were to write a biograpby of Sophocles 
which should be in perfect keeping with bis 
character and he would disclose 
absolutely nothing of bis history. His feelings 
on this point were strong and strongly express- 
ed. When be was asked to correct the life of 
himself which now appears in Allibone’s ‘Diction- 
ary of Authors,’ he replied: ‘‘I shall tell them 
notbivg; and if they publish anything, I shall 
always say itisalie.”’ We may perhaps ven- 
ture to say that he was born in the village of 
Tsangarada, in Thessaly, on the slope of Mt. 
Pelion, in the early part of this century; that he 
spent several years in the Sinaitic monastery, 
partly on the Holy Mountain itself and partly 
in the branch at Cairo; that the death of 
an uncle, who was a high official in the monas- 
tery, caused him to emigrate to the United 
States, and prevented him from remaining as 
one of the brethren of Mount Sinai; that he en- 
tered as a Freshman at Ainherst College in 1829, 
but remained oniy part of a year there; that he 
afterwards lived at Hartford and at New Haven, 
aid came to Cambridge as tutor in Greek in 
1842, remaining there until 1845, and, after an 
absence of two years, returned in 1847, since 
which year he had been identified with Harvard 
College. He remained tutoruntil 1859, when he 
was made Assistant Professor of Greek; and in 
1860 he became University Professor of Ancient, 
Modern, and Byzantine Greek. His most impor- 
tant published works are his Greek Grammar, 
which appeared in two editions, and was very 
widely used ; a Romaic or Modern Greek Gram- 
mar; a Catalogue of Anomalous Greek Verbs: a 
History of the Greek Alphabet and Pronuncia- 
tion; and a Greek Lexicon of the Koman and 
Byzantine Periods, which was a larger edition of 
his Glossary of the Later and Byzantine Greek, 
published by the American Academy of Arts and 
Stiences, 

Professor Sophocles was a scholar of extra- 
ordinary attainments. His knowledge of the 
whole length and breadth of the Greek litera- 
ture. from Homer to the present day, could 
hardly be surpassed, and he had much rare and 


west entry of Holworthy. 


bis wishes, 





| and many things in his books which might ap- 


pear to be borrowed from otbers are really 
original with him. He was as eccentric in his 
teaching as in everything else that he did. 
He had much of the Socratic way of asking 
questions to show a pupil his ignorance, and 
then leaving him to help himself as _ best 
be could. He often asked a question, especially 
if a visitor was in his class-room, merely to 
open the way for a joke ora sarcasm. He once 
passed a question about a peculiar Greek accent 


entirely round a class, eliciting various crude 


guesses, and then dryly remarked: ‘‘It is a mis- 
print.” Many will remember his question as to 
what was done with the Persians who were killed 
at Thermopyle. This called out various answers, 
to which he replied by a shake of his head; but 
when one hopeless Freshman replied that he 
did not know, he answered: ‘ That is right: no- 
body knows.” These anecdotes, with a thou- 
sand others, both historial and mythical, are 
very characteristic of his style of teaching, 
which did not always follow strictly scientific 
methods. 

He had a great hatred of impostors of every 
kind, avd it was not very safe for any such to 
approach him. A man recently called on bim 
with some manuscripts, professing to be auto- 
graphs of some of the early Fathers of the 
Church. He exposed the pretensions of several 
without losing his composure; but when at last 
the original manuscript of the Atbanasian Creed, 
in the writing of St. Athanasius, (!) was pro- 
duced, he called his visitor’s attention to a large 
club in the corner of the room, and pointed signi- 
ficantly towards the door, by which the terrified 
man made his escape with some precipitation. 
We may venture to mention here a piece of his- 
tory for the benefit of future historians of Har- 
vard College. In the spring of 1258 it was pro- 
posed to abolish the barbarous custom of having 
morning prayers at six o'clock in the spring and 
summer. Mr. Sophocles had already given his 
vote for the change, but before the result could 
be announced by the President, the not infre- 
quent excitement of a small bonfire on the steps 
of University Hall interrupted the proceedings 
of the Faculty. After the bonfire he changed 
his vote, and the six o’clock prayers were kept 
another year by a majority of one. On hearing 
the result he intimated that early rising would 
keep people out of mischief at night, and he 
certainly felt that six o’clock prayers would be 
unpleasant to the makers of the bonfire. Let us 
hope that they were! 

If any one judged by his stern and often for- 
bidding manner that he was really harsh or un- 
feeling, it was an utter mistake. No man ever 
had a more tender heart, although he sometimes 
seemed anxious to conceal it. Nobody who ever 
saw him the centre of a group of children could 


| doubt his kindness or his human sympathies. 


In his declining years, when his books were less 
attractive, and when it sometimes seemed as if 
his solitary life occasionally oppressed him, he 


| devoted his attention toa poultry yard,in which 


every chicken was named (generally for his special 
friends) and treated with personal consideration. 
His grief at the loss of a favorite chicken was 
truly affecting, and an invalid in his yard was 


| nursed and tended as carefully as a child. 


profound erudition om points on which most | 


Western scholars are ignorant. But he was, on 
the other band, little acquainted with modern 
German scholarship; and the works of the great 


masters of classic pbilology in Germany, except | 


so far as they were written in Latin or trans- 
lated into English, were almost unknown to him, 
as he never learned German so as to read it with 
any facility. But much which others learned 
with toil seemed to come to him by intuition, 


Chickens were forbidden food to him after he 
thus became interested in their race. Although 
Professor Sophocles was a man of great benevo- 
lence, he studiously avoided most of the ordi- 


| nary charities, and seldom or never put bis 





name to a subscription paper. But in his own 
way, and often when it was least suspected, he 
used the greater part of his annual income in 
gifts of kindness. Many are the poor who will 
miss his charity now that his room is vacant. 

In later years he had renewed his relations 
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with the monks of Mt. Sinai, and as his strength 
failed, bis mind wandered more and more to the 
home of his youth. In February last he received 
a letter from the delegation of the Sinaitic 
brethren resident at Csiro, which cheered and 





comforted him in his weakness and depression. 
They write: 

‘*We returned only yesterday from Mt. 
Sinai. Weascended to the monastery, where, 
with our Archbishop and all our brethren there 
resident, we celebrated solemnly and with all 
the forms and ceremonies of the Church the 
enpual festival of our holy Saint, end offered 
fervent prayers and supplications to the God 
who descended upon Sinai that he might, 
through the intercession of our patron Saint, 
graciously grant to us your complete restora 
tion to bealtb, and we directed that your honored 
name sbould be expressly mentioned each day 
in the religious services.” 





The same brethren in Cairo sent him their 
congratulations by telegraph on his last Saint’s- 
day. It will be a long time, we fear, before 
such messages will be again sent to Harvard 
College. 


AMONG THE “ MATERIALIZERS.” 
Boston, December 26. 

SPIRITUALISM has taken something of a new 
departure lately, and itis noticeable enough to 
be worth describing. The process called materi- 
alization, by which what appears to be a form 
from spirit land manifests itself to believers still 
in the flesh, bas been known for many vears, 
but during the last year or so it has been im- 
proved and extended so astoassume quite a 
novel character. This new form which the 
séance has taken is said to be contined as yet to 
the great seaport cities, Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia; but it is so successful there that it 
is pretty certain to spread. 

At the present time there are in this city at 
least five mediums who are giving these scances 
four or five times a week each: so that if we 


compare the frequency of their meetings with 


those of most of the other sects, the spiritualists 
seem among the most active. The audience is 
necessarily small, but even the less successful 
ones are crowded, and seats have to be engaged 
long in advance; and the money taken in 
would support half a score of country minis 
ters. The sitters are limited to a couple of 
dozen or so, in order that each may have 
a good position and receive a special reve 
lation, for much of the popularity o 
ings is due tothe interest that each one takes 


f these meet 
in an entertainment in whieh be has a persoual 
share. The entrance fee once paid, a special 
spirit is pretty sure to be provided for the sitter, 
and generally one of an extremely atfec 
tionate, not to say demonstrative, disposition. 


the supernat 





He may not recog ural visitant 
but at least he « 


every effort is madeto make him havea good 
d 





an feel its embraces, and 
time and come again. 

Most of the sitters seem to be American 
middle class. IT have met a number of Ge 
but very few Irish. Once ortwice I e1 
a party of well-dressed people, the youthful 
tion of which had come epparently for 


and I saw one or two people who looks 





but generally the circle was mad 
folk—retired ses 
speculatively inclined mechanics, and the 

An introduction to one’s companions did not 
seem to be required asa preliminary to conver- 


of simple elderly 





sation with either sex. Probably the close phy- 
sical contact of the several members of the circle 
—who are usuaily arranged with alternate men 
and women—the music, the din i ce 
casional excitement all inspired ¢ | may 
mention that in the more expensi nes it was 
not cousidered good form for the men to sit in 
their shirt-sleeves. The general tone was one of 








earnest credulity, with a deceptive flavor of ju med 
dicial inquiry, and some oc 


chaff. The precautions taken against fraud w 
were extremely slight, indeed only 1 t 
The sitters were evidently convinced that, as I 
Whittier says 

I spher f I ‘ 

Im sont vorld of 


and no one wanted to disturb bis own ] 


the contact by anv rude eavilling. \ 
Thus the new revelation was accepted on ver 
easy terms. One man was ngly afte try . 





being addressed by a spirit by bis first 1 
Calvin), although his next neighbor had 

him by it audibly enough only a few mi 
before, Another man spoke of the rious 
freaks of some musical spirits at a previ 
séance (see-an by the way, seemed to be t! 
popular pronunciation), where certain instr 
ments, fastened up outside the cabinet, were S 
played upon while the medium was su; 


posed to be within the curtains, and s 

fresh paint with which the instrument had 
been daubed was found on the medi S 
fingers afterwards, This showed, be said 

tricky character of the spirits, who thought it ™ 
was a great joke to drum on the instrume 


and make it appear that the medium had 

it. Another man spoke with easy cor 1 ‘ 
of the facilitv with which spirits imitated \ 
voice, form, and carriage of the medium w 

they materialized (mate 


which Ll usually beard this word prot 





Once an ubhappy indi 
be might go into the cabinet ; but this was 


sidered as disturbing the 











to wait with joined hands for tive n te 
before there carne another manifestatior l 
occasicnal exposures have no effect on s 
audience. 

But let us go to one of the sances ands 
tails. It is in the part of the city given over t \ 
cheap boarding-houses. The room is an ord 
one of some twelve or fifteen feet squar \ 

Jouble row of chairs round three sides of it, and \ 
on the ot ibinet. In s t 
eases, an alcove, or asmall r t 
from the one where the circle is | i, ta 
the place of a cabinet After the audhet 
assembied, the gas 1s extinguished, leaving \ 
one lamp, which is screened by. a curtain, s 
that s barely light t . . a 
tures to those who are se at | t 

ugh to show any ng but t f few 
feet off Against the dark cabinet s . 
figures clothed in black n hardly t 
guished, but t white forms are very 
We k around avd ttwentv-thr rs 
including one or two men who sit or st 
the cabinet, partiv toact as rs is ~ 
ceremonies tot spirits, and part to gua s 
against awkwarda lente, © ft 
music box with whi he fills pauses 
singing. We ar ¢ itok r. ‘ ° 
t? rat iz + ¢ as , gs ‘ e<« 

i any pref f g ands 
the } wav and w s ‘ f . 
seives In @8essv a stur st ard! sw \ 
allow, and join the singing he s 

by and =bv,”~ i bere ar angeis i ‘ i 
ar na and B ah-land “ s 1 the 1av . 
tes, but we have ¢ as vo more 1 

g s, ** Nearer, God i I < 

nes x ‘Auld | s br 1 at . Anotl 
i t f v w thes an t be illed ¢ ‘ bt su 
successful, buat they keep us amused in the increduli 
pauses, and, for some curious psychological rea comes h 
son, most people feel more like singing in the seat wi 


jark, in a crowd, and are put at their ease by it. 

Wedo not have to wait long. Ina few in 
stants there is a mysterious gleam of something 
white before the dark curtain behind which the 


asional light-hearted PAUSES, al 


otber one is 


rapype 





* AN 


shutters 


atthe side of the cabinet quickly flies back, 
in the window 
minds him so strongly of a familiar barber's 


and 


white face which re 


10 


block that itis ha 
pance when he is asked if be recognizes it. It 


rd for him to keep bis counte- 
must be confessed that the medium gets the better 
of him a httle later, however, when she comes 
out to deliver some messages from the de- 
parted; for then she explains that the 
assumed an appearance like 
whom she addressed, in 


spirit has 
that of our friend 
order to communicate more easily with him, 
This was plainly a fair bit, but sbe was not so 
successful when sbe suggested that it was the 
spirit of his father, as that gentleman is still in 
the flesh. She then went on to say that this 
would be paternal spirit wished to be his guide 
in life. Some mightcall him his guordiav, but 
he called himself bis guide; but his guide was his 
guardian, and his guardian was his guide. He 
had come to tell bim of the Beulab land, If 
he would be bappy be must be good, and espe- 
cially be must yield to the spirit guidance: andso 
on at considerable length. Te anotber of us she 
seid that she saw a bell over his head, shutting 
bim in as it were, and warning bim with 
The effect of this was 
ipjured by a j cose inquiry from another young 


a tongue of foreboding. 


manif she meaota belle with an e; but the 
medium brought down the bouse by a simple 
rejoinder that she always spelt be)] with an e. 
Before this [should have mentioned that the 
spirit of tbe little bov Billy made a prayer, in 
which his petition for daily bread was inter- 
rupted by an interlude of chaff with one of the 
audience, who wanted to know what be wanted 
of bread when he badn’s anv bread-basket. But 
Biliy held his own, and aftera little repartee 
finisbed bis prayer with great cheerfulness. 

Altogether about a score of spirit forms ap- 
peared, so that each visitor got bis money's 
worth. The difference in height showed that if 
the spirits were of human origin st least two 
persons must have been concerned; but they 
seemed to come in assorted sizes of only two 
diwensions. The various spirit voices and songs 
were not beyond the power of a single flexible 
voice to imitate. Looked at from any point of 
view, it was very cleverly done, however, and 
was at tives quite thrilling 

There are many slight variations at the differ 
ent séances. Some are solemnly dull, and some 
very lively. 
spirit messages, and sometimes not, One medi- 


Sometimes the sitting ends with 


um holds ber séances in piccby darkness, the 
spirits eppeariog with a phosphorescent light 1l- 
luminativg their wbite garments, which is very 
weird and pbantasmal, Even here, though, 
where the supernatural effect was strongest, the 
audienea was very ligbt-bearted and jocular 
There scems to ke notbinz left of the blood- 
ecurdlirg borror with which the old-fashioned 
ghost was greeted. Much fun was made by 
slang sddressed tothe shades between the hymns, 
and answered in a spirit of unworldliness so €x- 
tremely guileless 6s to greatly amuse the bearers, 

Underlying these minor variations, there is a 
great likeness in geveral effect, and that effect 
is both exciting aud amusing; butitis undeniably 
a little profane and very valzer. An entertain 
ment which gives a dozen or two of such effec- 
tiovate spirits for fitty cenes or a dollar is not 
extravagantly tigh priced, but it must be con- 
fessed that it isnot a very convincing or edify- 
ing one, It is not as bad as the private séances, 
which are often a mere cover for crime. It is not 
as silly as the physical séances, where one is 
slapped on the back or boosted on to the 
tabie in the dark, w.tha cbsir on one’s bead. 
It is indeed very well suited to attain its object; 
aud the pumber of people eho go regularly to 
tbese meetings Lime after time to meet some lost 
friend sbows tbeir success. But tbere is no in- 
teilectual sub-tapce tc the revelatiou, and it is 
easy enough to see tie traces of that f:ee love 
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which taints the whole literature of spirituelism 
and arrests its progress. Evidently the Quaker 
poet was far too hopeful when be wrote: 


“The power Is lost to self deceive 
Witu shaliow furms of make-believe.” 


H. 


THE PARNELL BANQUET—JURY 
PACKING. 
DuBLix, December 15, 

IT appears desirable tbat I should interrupt 
the consideration of the local government of 
Ireland to refer to some matters of perbaps less, 
but more immediate, importance. Tbe event of 
the week bas been a banquet to Mr. Parnell upon 
tbe completion of the * Parnell fribute.” The 
amount that rund has reached (£37,000) bas been 
a surprise to many, and the fact that most of it 
has been collected in Ireland tends to remove 
the stigma cast upon her—thbat she is so ready to 
rely upon outside assistauce for the furtherance 
of her desires, The success of this fund is most 
significant both as regarding [reland’s estimate 
of Mr. Parnell, in opposition to Mr. Forster's 
charges, aud as a protest against Papal inter- 
ference in politics. 

The bauquet was not paid for from the collec- 
tion, but by a charge of twenty-five saillings per 
guest. [donot know to what extent such dis- 
plays prevail with you, Heretuey seem to be 
a somewhat uncivilized, expeusi: e, and wasteful 
way of bonoring an individual and forwardiuvg 
The civic banquets in London and 
Dublin, enjoyed by the few, are paid for by tbe 
maby ; aud it is a hopeful sign that, now tiat the 
municipality here bas tallen into the hands of 
the Nationalists, the wastefulness and absuidity 
of such entertainments are beginning to 
agaipvst. That so much money 
shculd be here spent upon such an _  oc- 
casion is ratber inconsistent in those who 
protest loudly against landlords amusing them- 
selves while there is so much distress in the 
If the banquet did not equai the 
brilliant descriptions of National journalists, 
neither did 1t merit the sneers cast upon it by 
the Londun Times, nor the cynical copgratula- 
tions of the Irish Conservative press, regai ding 
the judgment with which the committee bad 


a cause, 


be protested 


country. 


selected the guest roll from among the over- 
whelming numbers of “ cattle-houghers,’ 
sassins,” and “‘dynamitards,” who must have 
apphed for tickets, 

However the company was composed, it was 
a pretty fair representation of those who in the 
future are likely to be the governing classes in 
this country, and as such the spectacle is worthy 
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as- 


There were present 
’arliament and the 
Upon the whole, the 
impression of tbe occasion is disappointing to 
those who had hoped that I[rish agitation was 
entering upon a bigker plane, where all could 
heartily join. Toere was occasiondlly mavi- 
fested in the speeches a vagueness, a bifter 
ness of tone, aud a want of gentiemanly feel- 
ing that was discouraging. It would appear 
determined and yet digni- 
fied in a goed cause. Perbaps, considering 
the bistory and present coodition of lieland, we 
seek for more than we ought toexpect. Kitter- 
ness and ungentlepess are perbaps common to all 
Ibis must 
be reabzed and allowed for; but where these 
sentiments are preéminentin a movement, it is 
im possibie to secure the continued bearty co- 
operation of mea of a ceriain training and turn 
of thought. The d+movustration gave proof of 
no Mere passing emotions: aluding force of some 
kind, leading somew bere, was there. But what 
that force reully 1s, aod whiteer it is teoding, it 
is ditficult to decide. Mr. Parnell, inhis apparent 


our serious constderation. 
some twenty members of 
mayors of several towns. 


so easy to be 


effective struggles against wrong, 
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impassivene‘s and haughtiness. is not at all the 
leader we should have looked for in Ireland. 
That be is able to live as be dvesin London, and 
to ikkeep aloof,so far as we see, from pcssing 
Irish interests-—even avoiding, as h+ did upona 
Jate occasion, addressing his constituents— 
and yet that be should reta:n bis bold upon the 
Irish people, is indeed strikiog. In the cour:e of 
his speecb he did not directly utter a word of 
thanks for the fund just presented to him. 
Yet I doubt whetber avy Irish leader was 
ever more generally loved and trusted. He 
s thoroughly believed in. In all be does he 
is supposed to be acting from some deep mo- 
tive, perbaps unkoown to all but bimself, 
and for which not even he is to be asked to 
account at present. It is a strange and might 
be almost an unsupportable position—the reck- 
oning might be so bitter in the end. But he 
seldom appeared better than be does at present, 
He is handsomer and has more lght in bis face 
than when he entered upon politics ten years 
ago. 

His was the only really striking speech of tbe 
eveniog. Itis much to be regretted tbat some 
passages appeared so unnecessarily antagonistic. 
Portions of this address will not soon be forgot- 
ten by those who heard them—bis denunciation 
of the imprisonment of the Hurrivgtons: his 
reference to Mr. Trevelyan, commencing with, 
‘But what shail we say of Mr. Trevelyan, a 
distinguisbed radical, the good nephew of his 
great grand-uncle /’ and leading up tbrougba 
not too severe exposure of the crnduct of the 
Government regarding the Northern meetings 
tothese words: “Mr. Forster used to have a 
trick of overwbelmiog us by saying that his 
greatambition wcs to enable everybody in fre- 
land todo what they had a legal rigbt to do; 
but Mr. Trevelyan’s great ambition seemed to 
be to prevent anybody in Ireland from doing 
what they nd a legal right to do.” 

A speech that pave rise to painful consider- 
ations was Mr. Sexton’s. He claims to be one of 
Mr. Parneil’s foremost lieutenants. He has at 
times. in the House of Commons and elsewhere, 
made speeches of considerable power und _ bril- 
liavcy. Butcertaily on this occasion he did 
not sbow any Christian wi-dom or statesmanlike 
conception of facts. Heimplied that we should 
regard England with ‘‘boly hatred,” and toat 
the sole purposeof government bere is ‘“‘plunder.” 
He gravely declared to a cheering audience that 
‘England is vo longer preéminent in manufac- 
tures or in commerce: England no longer cisims 
to be mistress of the seas, and if England to-day 
pretended that sbe was able to take an equal 
place at the council board of Europe with the 
military nations of Europe, ber claim would be 
fiouted with scorn.” Mr. Davitt’s presence and 
remarks belied the impression that there was 
nota good understanding between the two great 
leaders, at least in essentials; while the steady 
utterances of Mr. Gray, M. P., editor of the 
Freeman's Journal, a paper which at first was 
by no meats entirely favorable to the Land 
League, wereastriking proof of the overmas- 
tering influence of Mr. Parveliin Irish affairs, 

But if the consiaerations raised by the Parnell 
banquet were discuuragipg to some who are im- 
pelled by their convictioos to take a part in 
Irish politics, what bas been passing in the court- 
house at (srecn Street snould convince them that 
great efforts are indeed required for a modifica- 
tion of the present régime. The dock there bas 
this week bren again crowded with respectable- 
looking frieze-coated peasants. Those who ap- 
pear wvere at present are on trial for ube com- 
wission of a barbarous murder—tbat of Mrs 
Smythe, ia the County Westmeat», in March, 
1882, There is uo reason to suppose that this 
or apy other murder was instigaied by the 
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Lard League. When poor Mrs. Smytbe’s brains 
were spattered over tbe faces of her brother and 
Lady Monck, who sat in the carriage with ber, 
the League bad been suppressed, and Mr. Par 
nell, the Jeaders, and the other suspects had been 
in prison for many months. Still we cannot 
deny tbat the deed arose from the way in which 
the land question is viewed by the peasantry: 
and, with the shadow of this murder so clearly 
brought home to our consideration, it is difficult 
to understand how Mr. Parnell could have de- 
clared in his speech, tbat ‘‘ even in association ” 
with the lite movement there was ‘‘such an 
utter absence of crime.” 

The trial of the-e men is not yet concluded; the 
jury wait only the judge's charge—all the evi 
dence having been given. There is nothing in it 
that would lead me to convict the prisoners, But 
if they are not guilty, others of tbeir class are, 
and with several individuals near at tbe time of 
the occurrence there are none to give evidence 
but menof apparently the worst character, and 
who expect large Government rewards, repre 
senting to them permanent fortune. The dock 
in which the prisoners stand is that from which 
in 1703 scores of the United Irix-hmen were sent 
to the gallows: it is that from which Emmet, 
one of the most chivalrous cbaracters in Irish 
politics, delivered bis famous speech before sen- 
tence and execution; it is the dock which from 
those days tothe present has been the central 
one of many ull over tbe country from which, 
through assizes, and jail deliveries, and special 
commissions, have been sent thousands to impris 
onment and death (imprisonment often worse 
than death) for crimes wbich could arise only in 
a badly regulated country 

And then the means by which it is now sought 
to bripg punishment home to these men, if 
guilty ! 
summoning of juries in Ireland, for both civil 
and criminal cases, was practically in the bands 
of the crown officials, and was carried out in a 


Ubtal within some fifteen years ago the 


grossly unfair manner, The few citizens were 
victimized, the many escaped scot free from 
service. In civil special juries, where twen 
ty-one shillings per juror, per case, is allowed 
when &a decision is arrived at, a class of 
“ouinea pigs” grew up who almost made a 
living by the business, who were believed to 
bribe the Sheriff's ofticers to summon: them, 
and who were careful to commend themselves 
to the court and the bar bv not giving much 
trouble in arriving at decisions, In criminal 
cases, culprits bad little chance of ever being 
tried by their peers. [bis was all changed by 
Lord O Hagan’s Act, and for many Vears every 
thing went admirably. Jury service was spread 
over the whole taxpaying community, every one 
was Called to service only in rotation, and there 
was no possibility of juries being uaofairly select 


ed. Bus the land egitation arose, and it was 
often found imp:ssibie to secure the conviction 
of the most undoubted criminals, where tle 
crime could be in any way connected with the 
occupation of Jand or with politics; acd of 
course from tbat the gradation was easy and 
natural to a Itnient view of a 
of the chief provisious of tbe last Coercion 
Act was therefore to permit change of v 

bue, and a reversal in criminal cases, where 
so desired by the crown, to the old plan of 
selecting juries. [n tbat a larger Lrumber 
of jurors are summoned upon a d 
it is fairer thau the state of things that 


finite h 


existed before O Hagan’s Act; but im that this 
larger number beiong in the ma 
bued yenerally witb ivimical feelings 
the cluss from which Irish agrari: 
are drawn, and in that tbe prisonercan chal 





lenge peremptorily without cause only twenty 


in capital and six in other cases, while the 
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crown has unlimited right of challenge, tne 
present system amounts to selection by the 
crown and cannot work fairly And still 
only for some temporary change, society 
would bardly bave beld together. The streru 
opposition of Nationalis’s toall such interferences 
with the crdivary law is of course based on the 
conviction that, if certain radical changes were 
made in the government of the country, such 


drastic and dist irbing measures would be no 





more necessary in Ireland than elsewhere. Un 
der the present system I feel little doubt but that 
some innocent men have been sent to the scaf 
fol and several into penal servitude. Except 
for appearances, triai before a bench of judges 
Without a jury would be fairer Certainly an 
inn°cent man would prefer to be so tried. = It is 


} 


most painful to see men going into the jury box 
to try those against whom they are hepelessly 
prejudiced, 

Ananualysis of the connections and probable 
proclivities of jurors summoned up to a certain 
period was some time ago privately circulated 
over Ireland. [t was suppressed by the police, 
and very properly, for it was issued with the 


evident intention not of condemning the system 


so much as of subjecting toopprobrium and per 
baps violence the jurors who had served under 
it. Reference to other statistics, however, ex 


emplifies how the system has been worked The 





population of the County of Dublin is composed 
of 10 Protestants to 82 Catholic The prisoners 
to be tried were all Catholics. Uponsome it 
tant cases some months ago two panels 
summoned from which to select rors) for 
the trial of a number of capital cases, Tt 
panels were found to consist of sixty-three ] 
testants and tbirtv-seve Cat s, and ft 
*wo Pro’estants and forty-eight Catholics 
sp tivels l ere Ww fiv ] < Da € j 
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i i » sus s, and poss 
suggest ‘ warpel by tt bop f im 
n te g i wt re ready to stop at 
1 = . geo ions. So affairs go 
tt und. Misgevernmept and procrastiza- 
tion f reform lead ¢t t e@ agitation. Fierce 
agitation ipevitably develops crime; and tben 


we have political prosecutions and punishments, 
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po equal amoog the Republican journahsts 
Nobody did more than he to bring over tothe 
Republican cause the wavering French bour 
geoisie, the enlightened classes, He has never 


addressed himself to the people: he nuder 
stood that the Republic was to make converts 
in the higher classes in order that the people 
should have leaders, At the moment when the 
form of goverument was still undec ided, and de 

pended upon a single vote, he was incessant in 
his appeals to the bourgeoisie; be succeeded, the 
Republic was voted by a mujority of one, and 
this vote was given by a gentleman who had 
always been a Royalist. Tbe constitutional 
laws which form the present Constitution of 
France were in reatity the work of a mc narctical 
assembly ; since they bave been enacted, France, 
with its usual Jogic, bas accepted ali the conse- 
quences of the new régime, 
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The Government de facto, after a period of 
agitation, always becomes stronger and stronger, 
and the people are not slow to understand the 
consequences of a principle, These consequences 
have developed themselves with much rapidity ; 
the republican Government, finding under its 
band all the instruments of a monarchical past, 
has used these instruments without even attempt 
ing to change them. The prefects of the Re 
public wiel las much power as the pre fects of 
the monarchy, or of the Empire; they have as 
much patronage, they walk surrounded with as 
much pomp and ceremony, they meet with the 
same generals, the same oflicials, the same may 
ors appointed by the Aduministration, the same 
Government engineers, the same commissioners 
of police,the same gendarmes, They are unknown 
to the country, as the intendants used to be: 
heaven-born, they foll from the political Olym 
pus. One comes, another goes; they are all 
ible, all irresistible. The Re- 


triotic motives, has been obliged 


alike, all iavine 





public, from p: 
to increase the army. M. Grévy, the President, 
is the nominal chief of an army of more thana 


million of men, There used to be a sort of pro 





vincialism left in the magistracy: the judges 
remained in their native province, and the courts, 
while they administered the sanie law, had local 
traditions—they were the heirs of the ancient 
parlements. ‘The suspension of the trremova- 
bility of the magistrates has allowed the repub 
lican Minister of Justice to strike a great blow 
at these old traditions. Tbe men of the North 
have been sent to the South: the men of the 
South have been sent to the North. The magis- 
stracy has been levelled, it must feel its depend- 
ence upon the state. Centralization bas never 
been stronger, more complete, than it is now 
The officials (and their name is legion) are spread 
like dust all over the country; the ministerial 
will can meke tornadoes in these clouds of dust. 
But what is the ministerial will? It is the will 
of Parliament. And what is Parliament itself 
but a collectior 
tures of universal suffrage, unconscious as uni- 


of men, chiefly unknown, crea- 


versal suffrage is often, led by instincts, by fears 

by jealousies, more than by reason ? 
It would be unjust to throw the responsibility 
of this situation on the Republic ; it would be 
} 


throwing it ona mere word. Forif monarchy 


were recstablished to-morrow, the situation 


would hardly be altered fundamentally. What 
we see is only the development of forces which 
have been at work since the principle s of social 
hierarchy were eradicated in 1789. M. Scherer 
has suddenly taken alarm at the state of France: 
he has written a pampbllet on democracy. But 
it is along time since M. de Serre wrote “ La 
démocratie coule A pieins bords.” -Tbhe dangers 
of democracy are not new; they were known in 
the Greek republic, in the Italian cities. We 
have seen democracy at work in the United 
States and in Switzerland. Inthe United States 
democracy has its remedy in the federal princi 


ple. If France is ill governed in one depurt 
ment, it is ill-goverved in the eighty-six depart 
ments: while in America one State may be a 





hell and the other almost a paradise. The func 
tions of the Central Government, important as 
they are, in the United States, do not affect all 
the relations of life. In France we feel the Cen- 
tral Government in the smallest village; we are 
never, nowhere, out of its reach. And the ter- 
rible feature of this situation is the fact that, in 
the long run, the Central Government, whatever 
the institutions may be, is always inspired by 
Paris—by a nervous, excitable, irritable, cor- 
rupt, irreligious city, which thinks itself sin- 
cerely the citadel of truth and of right, the cen- 
tre of the thinking world, the Jerusalem of 
liberty. M. Scherer voted for every one of the 
measures which have brought about the situ- 
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ation which now alarms him; but, to do him 
justice, he cast his vote against the law which 
brought the Government back from Versailles 
to Paris. Heis not a Parisian; he is a Versail- 
lais, 

M. Scherer begins with the history of univer- 
sal suffrage in France. I remember very well 
how it was introduced. The Revolution of 1545 
was made with the cry of “ Electoral Reform”; 
but those who proclaimed in 1548 the right of uni 
versal suffrage, little knew themselves what de- 
mocracy was. The Revolution of 1848 wasa sedi- 
tion; it had acry, and nobody understood the ap- 
plications of the new formula, Neither the chiefs 
of the new government nor the electors them- 
selves showed much respect for the new right. 
The corresponcence of Mme. Sand well shows 
how disappointed and angry the republicans 
were when the new electoral masses gave their 
votes to conservatives. We must, she says, 
‘launch the election in a republican direction ”; 
we must “sweep away whoever has the bour 
geois spirit”; we must try to ‘have an Assembly 
against which we sball not be obliged to employ 
force.” There was no real respect for the ma- 
jority, no regard for the ideas opposed to the 
ideas of the men in power. The disappointment 
was intense when universal suffrage virtually 
abdicated into the hands of Napoleon III, and 
gave him a plébiscite over and over again, But 
universal suffrage has now prevailed in France 
since 1848; and in 1870, when everything was in 
question, no party, no statesman dared to pr 
pose any limitation to it. 

M. Scherer thinks that this respect for uni- 
versal suffrage has its dangers. Universal 
suffrage, if we believe a certain school, is nota 
political institution, it is the foundation of all 
rational society ; the competency of the masses 
is not exhausted by the choice of representatives, 
it embraces everything.” This school has made so 
much progress that we have placed no limita- 
tion on, no obstacle to,the right to revise the 
Constitution. One of its principal articl 
choice of the political capital, has already been 
revised; a majority of one can dispose of every 


ticles, the 


article of the Constitution, as well as of any ar- 
ticle of the most ordinary Jaw. Universal suf- 
frage will suffer no contradicticn, no temporiz 
ing; it will take no precautions against its own 
caprices or passions. There is, in fact, norespect 
for the Constitution; itisnot regarded as a cove 
nant, an agreement tying two generations to- 
gether. The nation, as a whole, is Jooked upon 
as independent of any written document, any 
treaty, any abstract definitions, “ Universal 
suffrage is the depository of a superior wisdom: 
It is invoked as the organ of reason and the ar- 
biter of justice. These new Egyptians have 
found their Apis; these Anuamites have fouud 
their white elephant.” 

A new phrase is beginning to be substituted 
even for the phrase universal suffrage. We 
hear much about the ‘‘ nouvelles couches” (the 
new strata), the “couches profondes” (the deep 
strata). Gambetta first used the word, as if 
political wisdom was not on the surface—in the 
educated classes—but in what in England would 
be called the residwum. M. Scherer is very 
bard on these profound strata: ‘‘ What intem- 
perance of logic, or, if you prefer, what power 
of abstraction is not necessary to consider 
capable of governing, or even of taking care of 
their material interests, these populations of 
France, which we know to be in their lower 
parts so backward, so ignorant, so egoistical, 
often so corrupt—devoid of any public spirit, 
alien to all general and generous ideas, knowing 
only labor and the salary of labor, or idleness, 
intrigue, and agitation /” 

The conclusion of these reflections is not cheer 
ful ; for on one side M, Scherer proves that de 
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mocracy tends to be more and more the arbiter 
of the countrv, and on the other side be shows 
it to be incapable of governing, of rational and 
profound ideas. He describes the political life 
suited to democracy, or created by it, in very 
dark colors. He draws a good portrait of the 
professional politician: “ Politicians belong to 
the liberal or semi-liberal professions. They 
have some education. some facility of speech, 
social habits, a taste for politics, and naturally 
for advanced politics. The same ardor which 
induces them to play apart induces them to 
enter the Opposition. Against whom sball their 
turbulent instincts turn, if not against authori- 
ty?” The electoral committees are composed of 
such men; their programmes are rhetorical acd 
vague; they determine the elections; the candi- 
dates become their creatures. Once elected, the 
deputy or the senator becomes the slave of these 
committees. They keep asword of Damocles 
over bis head. All his votes are dictated by 
them. ‘‘Such is,” says M. Scherer, ‘‘the sifu- 
ation to which France has been brought—the 
local committee naming and governing the 
deputy, the deputy giving his vote to the Goy- 
ernment only upon satisfaction of his persona] 
ends, the electoral interests understood in the 
A great 


evil and a great shame!” The consequences 


most narrow and material sense 


of such a state of things are already visibie, 
and I will soon follow M. Scherer in bis analy 


sis of their development. 
¥ 7 
Lorrespondenc: 


THE MORMON PROBLEM. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 
Sir: As a reader, thouzh not a subscriber, 


t 


will you permit me to make a suggestion as to 
the remedy for the Mormon question, now dis- 
eussed in your valuable columns ? 

The law as it now stands issufficient, I take it, 
to suppress Mormonism, if enforced. The diffi- 
culty is in the enforcement (as it would be with 
any other law), by reason of the sympathy and 
bias of juries. Is not this so? If itis, isnota 
simple remedy to provide for “informations” 
bv the district attorney instead of “indictments” 
bv grand juries ;: and that if the district attor- 
ney shall state that the Government cannot get 
a fair trial, by reason of local prejudice, ete., 
the judge shall remove the cause for trial to the 
U. 8. District or Circuit Court of an adjoining 
State or Territory ¢ This would insure fair trial 
and an enforcement of the law, 

Yonrs truly, WALTER CLARK, 

RaLeicn, N. C., December 26, 1885, 


[The trial, under the Constitution, would 
have to take place in the State and district 
(‘‘which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law”) in which the crime 
shall have been committed.—Ep. Nation. ] 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Two years », in correspondence with 
Mr. Willits of Michigan, then a leading mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives, I -anticipated 
your remedy of solving the Mormon problem— 
by stopping the influx of Mormon recruits from 
abroad—by some such bill as that which was en- 
acted scon afterwards as to pauper immigrants. 
Mr. Willits answered me, that he had no doubt 
my proposed remedy would work a cure; but 
be thought a bill to tbat effect could not be 
passed. Perhaps itmight be looked upon now 
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with a more favorable eye, seeing the utter fail- 


: ure of the Edmunds bill. 

i But another measure ought to be united with 
i allattempts at forcible repression. There is an 
; other problem that is now troubling the people 
3 of the United States: it is the surplus—what t 
; do with one hundred or one bundred and twen- 
: ty millions of dollars a year, neeted neither for 
; Government expenses nor for interest on a na 


tior al a 
; Wharton 


bt, of which the principal is not due ? 
id, in a measure, James G. 


Barker a 





Blaine want tod bute this surplus amc 
States. President Arthur put 


: ’ - * e if 
ironclads: Randall and Dana get rid of it by 


would 





means of free whiskey and tobacco, IL snegest, 


(ould the surplus revenue for three months be 


put to anv better use than buying out the Mor 


} 


mons?’ The details of the 


ll be 


buving-out bu 


IsiIness 
cannot we discussed in detail, but if Con 


gress can find a commission of three men of 


suflicient honesty to be intrusted with the han 


dling of twenty-five millions of dollars, polvga 


my within the borders of the United States can 
be gotten rid of within twelve months frow the 
passage of the act appropriating 
The alt ; 


will cost a great deal more 


rnative is some sort 


This suzgestion is by no means 





framers of the Constitation may be doubted, but 





of the fact there can be no questicn. On look 
Ing that autocrat. the 


Speaker, I find that there are forty-three 


over the creations of 


stand 


ing, four select, and one joint committees, the 


smallest having four and the largest sixteen 
members. The whole number on the standing 
committees is 477, giving anaverage of 11 


Every member of Congress is therefore 
three 


the body itself disappears, 


on one, 


and some on two or committees, so that 
or, in other words, 


‘“*we can’t see the forest on account of the trees.” 


The struggle for position on these commit 
tees seems to be severe me does not exact 
ly see why and from tbe high dudgeon 


Messrs. Cox and Springer 


manifested by 


; one can favuey that, after all, the Speaker 
does not have a very lovely time of it. 
3 Members with proper self-respect, however, 


should feel that a man’s place is what he makes 
it, and that the smailest fraction of 
if he is 


the smallest 


committee, only thick-skinned and 


persistent enough, can make himself disagree 
of the ec 


chairman of 


able, and can block the business untry 


almost as much as the the most 
jm portant. 


How many people in the country seriously re 


Bere ee 2 


joan 


flect that here are forty-three distinct bodies 
every one with exactly as much right totl 

of the House and of the country as any other,the 
n which it really ge 


tin 
e time 


FL PD Ra ALI ry nS 


ts being dependent 


proporti 
onits skill in intrigue, or on the voluntary conces- 
; sious of the others: that the whole forty-three 
work at cross purposes, with no reference to ea 

other, and no mnection with any 


thing that has ever been done before: and what 


necessary ¢c 
7 golden opportunities such a state of things offers 
to a professional lobby. 


If only we could for a little while stop talking 





: about the product and look a little at the ma 
chinerv! If we could divert a little attention 

¥ from the ends of tariff, coinage, and civil-service 

& reform tothe meansof getting at them by organi 








zation, leadership, and decent common sense in- 
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bave banaled the othes classes of statistics. and 
that the labors of those engaged upon tbe gene- 
ralizations of the Population volume have been 
rigidly confined thereto. Joun C. ROSE. 
BALTIMORE, December 22, 1883. 


DEVONIAN SCENERY IN THE “CEN- 
TURY.” 
To THe Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The well known signature of Francis 
George Heath is enough to compel attention to 
the openivg paper of the Century Magazine for 
December. The author of the ‘Fern Paradise’ 
may well speak with authority of all things De- 
vonian, for truly he knows the “ fairest county 
of England” by heart. This makes it the more 
to be regretted tbat his article, instinct as it is 
throughout with feeling for the true character 
of the scenes he describes. shculd be illustrated 
by drawings so utterly inadequate to convey 
any trug potion of their appearance. Take, for 
instance, that called “Clovelly from the Pier.” 
Instead of the quaint and single village street, 
unique of its kind yet thoroughly English, here 
is a view the Spanish character of which is the 
most striking peculiarity. Then turn to the 
drawing bearing the title of “‘Onthe Dart at 
Dittisham,” which, whether it be from nature 
or not (and the unnatural resemblance between 
the two trees in the middle distance is sugges- 
tive of a sketch from memory only), is certainly 
by no means calculated to give a true idea of 
the wild, romantic stream on its way from its 
birtbplace on Dartmoor to the sea. 

It is, indeed, matter for regret that those 
Americans who are unfortunate enough never 
to bave visited the moors and glens of Devon 
should be put off with such misleading sketches 
as these, which are really worse than none, con- 
tradicting as they do the spirit of the text. 

In the November number of the Century 
Magazine, in a paper on “ Nature in England,” 
is a series of drawings of a very different char 
acter, in which the grassy uplands, the low-ly- 
ing meadows, the sheltered village homes, and 
many another distinctively English scene, are 
rendered with a skill showing long and familiar 
acquaintance with English country life. Alas 
that the fairest county of all should bave been 
afterwards singled out for misrey resentation ! 

N. D’ANVERS, 
Author of the ‘Elementary History of Art,’ etc. 
HatMpsTeaD, Lonvon, December 14, 1883. 





Notes. 





Harper & Bros. have just published ‘The 
Bread-winners,’ which bas been copyrighted 
botb in England and in the United States, and 
is thus thought to be secure against Canadian 
piracy. 

R. Worthiogton will issue immediately, by 
arrangement with the English publishers, the 
story of ‘Chinese Gordon,” by A. Egmont Hake, 
author of ‘Paris Originals,’ etc., with portrait 
and maps. 

Early this month Lockwood & Co. will pub- 
lish ‘Off-band Portraits,’ by Stephen Fiske. 

Among the calendars of thenew year we re- 
mark, for certain felicities inthe colored and 
illuminated design, the Whittier Calendar 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ; and for its odd 
heart-sbape, the Leap Year (‘“‘Cupid is King”) 
Calendar, alsoa Boston production, with appro- 
priate selections by Kate Sanborn 

The ‘Connecticut Almanac’ for 1884, edited by 
Prof. A. W. Poiilips, of Yale College, and pub- 
lished at New Haven by Henry H. Peck, is, we 
take it, anew enterprise. It opens with a clear 








regulates the clocks and watches of the various 


Civisions of this continent, illustrating the sub- 
ject with a diagram-— one of several which show 
also the rainfall and temperature of the State, 
etc. For its special public this almanac will 
be found very useful. 

The ‘Florida Annual’ (New York: C. K. 
Monroe) basa friendly introduction from Mrs. 
Stowe, who vouches for the editor’s qualification 
to answer by this method the innumerable 
questions about Florida with which both have 
been piied. It consists of a variety of con- 
tributed articles, mostly baving a serious pur- 
pose to instruct, and of statistical tables which 
leave little to be desired. There is a chapter 
for sportsmen as well as for invalids, and a paper 
on ** Adventures with Alligators.” A new large- 
scale sectional map accompanies the present 
issue. 

To the various secular and religious monthlies 
is now added the Andover Review, of which the 
first number is before us (Buston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). Its theological as well as etbical 
and practical purpose is declared to be expressed 
in the exhortation, ‘‘Let us learn to Jive ac 
cording to Christianity.” The editorial control 
of the Review will be iu the bands of Professors 
Egbert C. Smyth, William J. Tucker, J. W. 
Churchill, George Harris, and Edward Y. Hincks, 
of the Theological Seminary. Progressive 
Orthodoxy is their denomination, and permits a 
warm welcome to Matthew Arnold in the pres- 
ent number. Besides contributed articles and 
editorials, there are archeological notes and 
book notices, The Review is beautifully printed. 

Historians whose theme is the United States 
must, it seems, be prepared for pamphlets such 
as Bancroft’s volumes have elicited. A contro- 
versy begun in tbe columns of the Nation as to 
the accuracy of Mr. McMaster’s statements re 
garding colonial education in South Carolina, 
resulted in a paper read by Mr. Edward Mc- 
Crady, jr., before the Historical Society of that 
State in August last, and tbis in a pampblet en- 
titled ‘ Education m South Carolina prior to and 
during the Revolution.’ The bistorian seems to 
be convicted of some unguarded statements, but 
his critic can also be careless, since be fails into 
the error of naming 1607 as the date of the 
founding of Massachusetts, and reckaning from it 
(p. 21). The pamphlet is worth readivg. An 
appendix, by way of vindicating the culture of 
South Carolina gentlemen, many of whom, like 
the Rutledges, Laurenses, and Pinckoeys, were 
educated abroad, gives a lis€ of family portraits 
by Reynolds, Copley, Gainsborough, West, 
Ramsay, Rumney, and Gilbert Stuart. 

Pach Bros., No. 841 Broadway, send us a well- 
lighted photograph of the three chiefs of tbe 
Corean Embassy, taken on board the United 
States steamer Trenfon, just prior totheir de- 
parture fur Europe. The likenesses are excellent, 
and the accessories picturesque; indeed, the 
background of these quaint foreign figures is 
eminently typical of Western civilization. 

The peculiar Continental form of charity 
which consists in getting out an illustrat- 


| ed paper for the benefit of the victims of 


description of the “standard time” which now ' 





floods, fires, earthquakes, etc., bas been ex- 
emplified afresh in La Hol/ande-Krakatau (Paris: 
K. Nilsson; New York: F. W. Christern), apro- 
pos of the extraordinary catastrophe in the 
Straits of Sunda. The pictures sre of all 


sorts—mostly Dutch—only one depicting the | 


effects of the earthquake in question, and the 
rest entirely cheerful, 9s is not sept to be the 
case in French publications of this order. Au- 
tographs in facsimile abound, and there is an 
autographic page of musical compositions for the 
occasion. 

Tt may be well to warn American readers 
interested in the story of the Frencb stage 








against two books which have recently appeared 
in Paris, and which purport to he. one the ‘ Mé- 
moires d’un Chef de claque,’ and the other 
‘Souvenirs dun Homme de théatre.’ The me- 
moirs of a chief of claque might be very interest- 
ing, but they are not to be found in this book, 
which is a compilation from familiar sources, 
and the most of the few good anecdotes it con- 
tains suffer sadly in the telling. The otber book 
pretends to be the recollections of Charles 
Séchap, the chief scene-painter of the Roman- 
ticist revival, but it is manufactured on the 
same principle, although witb far more skill. 
Almost the only fact of even slight interest to be 
disinterred from eitber book is the discovery 
that Jouy, the author of the ‘‘Sylla,” in which 
Talma ‘‘made up” for Napoleon, and of the 
libretto of ‘‘ William Tell,” served in America 
during the Revolution. 

Just before and just after the fall of the Third 
Empire M. Louis Uibacb, then tbe editor of the 
Cloche, began the publication of a series of pen- 
portraits of Jiving celebrities, starting off boldly 
with a vigorous outline of the character of 
Louis Napoleon. Ten of these portraits be has 
now reprinted in one volume, ‘Nos Contem- 
porains’ (Paris: Calmann-Lévy; New York: F, 
W. Christern), with emendations and with 
abundaut qualifying and explanatory notes, in 
some of which be gives later and most interest- 
ing details of the people portrayed, The best 
are the sketches of the Emperor, of George 
Sand, and of Sainte-Beuve. Those of Lamartina 
and Victor Hugo are wholly uncritical in their 
unrestrained eulogy. The otbers are devoted to 
the Due d’Aumale, Louis Blanc, Mazzini, Thiers, 
and M. Grévy, 


— On Thursday and Friday. Dec. 27 and 
28, a convention of professors of modern lan- 
guages was held in one of the rooms of Colum- 
bia College, and steps were taken toward the es- 
tablishment of a national association to be 
charged exclusively with the interests of modern 
philology (including Enghsb) in American col- 
leges and uviversities. The preliminary ccn- 
vention was attenaed by about forty persons, 
representing the Johns Hopkins University 
Harvard, Yale, Michigan, Brown, Williams, 


Tufts, Columbia, Princeton, Syracuse, La- 
fayette, Vanderbilt, and a few other insti- 
tutions. President Franklin Carter occupied 


the chair. The cbject of the meeting was 
to enable those who are occupied with 
the more advanced study and teaching 
of modern languages in the United States to 
confer with each other in regard to the various 
interests of their special work. Four sessions 
were held, and the convention did much discuss- 
iog and but little resolving. The more promi- 
nent questions considered were whether the 
degree of B.A. ought ever to be conferred on 
students ignorant of both German and Freneb; 
whether German or French, or both, should 
not be made a requirement for admission 
to the ordinary college course, and whether 
oral practice, t. e., “conversation,” is either 
practicable or desirable in college teaching. Of 
these questions the first two were tabl-d after 
considerable discussion; in regard to the otber 
a resolution was finally passed without dissent, 
to tbe effect that i colleges and universities the 
“primary aims of instruction in the modern Jan- 
guages should be literary culture, philological 


| scholarship, and linguistic discipline, but that 


oral practice is desirable as an auxiliary.” The 
convention refused to commit itself to any sort 
of polemica) attitude toward the classical Jan- 
guyges. The secretary of the committee which 
will make all arrangements for tbe next con- 
vention is Prof. A. M. Elliott, of the Johas Hop- 
kivs University, Baltimore. 
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—Mr. S. R. Koehler writes us, apropos of 
some ccmments of ours in our recent review of 
‘Original Etchings by American Artists’ (Na- 
tron, No, 964, p. 513), that Hegel was the author 
of what seemed to us the incredible nonsense of 
saying, ‘‘ that the subjactive element in a work 
of art is simplv the base peculiarity by the ad 
mixture of which its indwelling spirit is con- 
taminated.” [e cites Hegel at second-band in 
Theodor Mundt’s ‘ Aesthetik’ (p. 60 of the first 
edition, Berlin, 1845), as follows: 

‘“‘Hegel’s Verhiltniss zur Bestimmung der 
Kunst charakterisirte sich terner dadurcb, dass 
er das Subjective im Kunstwerk nur als dieje- 
bige schlechte Besonderbeit bezeichnete, durch 
deren Beimischung der Gebalt des inwobenden 
Geistes sich teflecke.” 

—When the plan of a new journal for the ben- 
efit of German librarians was publi-bed, Dr. Petz 
holdt, it will be remembered, suggested that the 
librarians would consult their own interest, as 
well as afford partial and inadequate compensa- 
tion for bis own life-long and ill-rewarded labor 
in the same field, by giving better support to his 
Anzeiger. Dr. Petzboldt more than deserves tbe 
credit which be claims for his disinterested de- 
votion to the cause, but bis point of view is anti- 
quated, and it was much to be desired that there 
should be a German journal abreast of the time. 
We regret tosay, however, that tle subscriber to 
the Anzeiger who tbrows over tbat valuable 
(however improvable) journal for the new Cen- 
tralUlatt fiir Bibliothekwesen, the first number 
of which (January, 1884) lies before us, will lose 
more than he gains. Lt is very neatly printed, 
and the sheets are actually stitched, instead of 
being merely stuck together (in tbe usual slip- 
shod fashion of German books, the Rundschau 
not excepted) with a bit of glue. But asto con- 
tents, it is bebind the Anzeciger both in interest 
and inusefulness. It bas the same style of anti- 
quarian articles—which belong to the bistory of 
literature, or of the art of prioting, or anything 
rather than Bibliothekwesen—as has also the 
Anzeiger, but it has not, except in very small 
measure, the bibliograph‘cal notes which consti- 
tute the useful feature of the latter. So faras 
he goes, however, the editor shows bimself the 
friend of progress. He deprecates the practice 
(almost as common hereas in Germany) of mak- 
ing the librarianship in universities the avoca- 
tion of professors who can put into it neither 
their heart nor the best of theirtime. He advo- 
cates the consolidation, as at Strassburg, of Guv- 
ernment aud University libraries where such ex- 
ist in the same town; and we infer from a 
guarded statement tbat he would not disap- 
prove a policy which sbould make Germaa h- 
braries useful after the fashion of American, 
British, and Frevch libraries. A contributor 
proposcs also a codperative index to periodicals 
which, be thinks, “ might appear soon (!)—per 
haps in twenty years.” An item of news which 
will strike with joy all who bave attempted to 
lead a literary life in Berlin, is the schedule of 
appropriations for the Royal Library for the 
fiscal vear 1883-4, and which we commesd to 
Congress for imitation: ‘‘ For purchase of the 
Niederlandisches Palais [which, we may remark, 
is situated Unter den Linden, next tbe King’s 
palace], $650,000; for rebuilding the same for 
library purposes, $102,500.” 


—Three works of considerable importance 
have recently appeared in Germany on the or- 
ganization of society in the middleages. The 
first is Professor Gengler’s ‘Deutsche Stait- 
rechts-Altertiimer,’ an octavo volume of 515 
pages. It is designed to give a picture of the 
ioterior life ot tue German cities during the pe 
riod under review, and is perhaps the most im 
portant contribution to our knowledge of the 
subject since the appearance of Arnold's * Ver- 


The Nation. 


fassungsze*chichte der deutschen Freistidte* in 
1854. Since G. L. von Maurer brought toget 

the materials which bave made bis work s) 
famous, a vast number of explorers have been 
engaged in search of new information in the 
same field. Ooly to mention the m 
names, contributions to the literature of the sub 
ject have been made by Ennen, Frensdort!, Hegel, 
Hensler, Kr-egk, Lorsch, Rosenthal, Schmoller, 


and Schinberg. Gengler bas not only availed 


bimself of the works of bis predecessors, but he 


has discovered a vast amount of new mat 
and bas wrought the whole into what the Ger 
mans, at least, would call a popular form. It 
mav be described as a picture of the medieval 
German city. In the first part, chapters 
given to Walls,” “Gates,” “lowers,” “Streets, 


** Squares,” ** Bridges,” * Mulls,” and otherob 


jects of strictly material character. The s« | 
part is devoted to the growth of wunicipal 
tutions, and consists of a series of discuss 
nine in number, ranging all the wavy fr 
copsideraticns that led to the location of the 
city to the organization of t everal wut 

avd trade brotbe:boods. Of especial interest 
and value is the eighth ‘‘excursus,” in which 
the autbor discusses the rise of the mer nt 


guilds. Though he bas availed bimself of inf 
mation previously discovered, be bas es 
where founded hisconclusions on the solid} 

of original materials. An Appendix, pp. 47> 


505, gives, in alphabetical order, @ very coy : 


list of the printed ani unprinted s 


Of similar import and thoroughness. though of 


far more limited scope, is the work of Gramich 
entitled ‘ Verfassung und Verwaltu 

Stadt Wiirzburg vom 1 : 
dert.’ The autbor announces tbat bis present 











production is merely a fore funelat 
rate work on the co tutional i i 
tive peculiarities of tl lar old l 
thin volume presented is largely devoted t 
account of the organization and duties 
municipal council, but the discussion is so ably 


carried onasto give promise cf a werk of t 
first importance. A vast amount of new 
terial has been brought t vbt. Of avery 
ferent nature from either of the for 

the posthumous volume of Protessor W 


Arnold. Though the work is entitied ‘Stud 
zur deutschen Kulturgeschichte,’ and is,fr the 
circumstances of its publication, me rily 


scmewhat fragmentary, it is the ripest fr 

a very able ani a very well furnished 

It is made up of two groups of four essays 

the first having the gereral title Lat 
Stamm,”and the second cf * Stadt und Staat 
Though the first four essavs are not without 


siderable importance, 1t is in the second series 





that tbe inv tor will find the largest r 
wards forbis readiog. Of especial va reth 
first and fourth studies of the second t 
“The Rise of the Tradez-{ sin the Midd 
Ages,” and ** Tue Reception of Roman Law and 


its Results.” 


—The ‘Gilda Mercatoria,’ by Dr. Charles 








Gross (GOttirgen Deuerlich, we understand 
to be a dissertation upon taking the doctor’s 
degree by an American student in Gottingen 
a tborouch ard luminous discussion of an 
ire sul t The ¢t pa alls i ci 
ag r Gesch e der evglischen St 
verfassung™: and ther n purpose of tt s 
cussion may be <¢ I ativ t } \ 
Bre: and others, that the English 
municipal g nent didnot have its t 





the Mercbants’ Guild. This the autbor appears t 
bave established, showing very clearly that 
in the fullvy-devel ped manicipal coosttuti 
the guild apd the municipality were distinct 
organizations, and if the evidence as to the ori- 
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eres Ss We is verinmental, 
To call the domestic mental 
l energ f the nation into activity, 
ev ng the latent capabilities of the ver 
pacular, adapting it to the various scientific 
ind literary purpcses, and popularzing its 
ts, as wellas the history of tke country, 
was the aim of Catharine II. in creating, in 
1%8 the Academy to which she applied the 
tistinctive epithet Russian, while tbe older wa 
to continne cosmopolitan in its purely scientific 


beracter. And tothbis day mostof the greatest 

es of the Academy of Sciences are still 
non Russian—witness L. J. Schmidt, Klaprotb, 
Frabn, Castren, Vou Baer, Lutke, Bobtliogk 
while the Russian Academy started with such 
popular national names as Derztasin and 
Prince Shteberbatoff, and in the earlier bof 


of this century included among its wembers the 





16 


historiographer Karamzin, the poets Zhukovski 
and Pushkin, and the statesmen Speranski and 
Uvaroff Tl first president of the Russian 
Acader \ 1 lad Catharine’s versatile 
f nd and helper ’ nding the throne—the 
Prince | r. | l., however, banished 
the Prine to Siberia ona unt of her part 
in the tastroy 1 whi his father lost both 
throne and nd deprived the Russian Aca- 
demy rees lexander I, reorganized 
it. | \ s, b siti i ith the Academy 
f ¢ sin or to nationalize the Jatter, 
limit 1 its prestige As Second Divisi rf 
t Academy of Sciences, it b received few 
‘ brities of the first rank rhe number of 
member I dy lled down to less than a 
dozen. 

One of the first tasks of the Russian Acade 
my was the elaboration of a Russian dictionary, 


Czar 


the 


. , 
P Académie Francaise 


to be for the En 
de 


poets Derzhavin, Von Vi 


which was 
Di 


Ia ps a a | 
rrance ihe 


pire ol 


what the ‘ ‘Lionnair 


was tor 


sin, and Kniazhuin were aniong the contributors, 


and the Empress Catharine herself wrote ‘sup 


The 
six 


to the first volume. 


ber 


ntained f 


plementary remarks” 
death, 


rty-three 


work was completed, after ID 


volumes L7S0-09), 


thousand words. But it disappointed expecta 
tions, and bad to be worked over during the 
reign of Nicholas Among the other earlier 


publications of the Russian Academy were writ- 


ings on Russiav grammar and prosody, a Rus 
sian Lliad, collections of the Byzantive aud west 
European cbronicl aud works of travel 


Among the most active members under Alexan- 


der |. and Nicholas were the historians Keram 
zin and Ustrialoff, whose voluminous publica 
tions iJlustrated the earlier and some of the later 
periods of the national history. The despetic 
jealousy of Nicholas excluded from the institu 
tion all talents tainted with tbe suspicion of 
liberalism, and even under Alexander II. the 


election of the liberal literary historian Pypin 


as successor to the ultra-loyal Ustrialoff bad to 
be undone, Pypin being requested to tind a pre- 
text for declining it lo the period of Alexan 
der il. belong the philologist Vostokoff, author 
of a Church-Slavic dictionary and other works 
of great merit, and the Panslavic agitator Pogo 
din. Among the present members are the Sla 
vist Grot and the grammarian Buslayeff. The 


Second is now considered tie least distinguished 


of 


eoces ‘] 


1demy oO Sel 


three divisions of the Act 
took 


the 


1e celebration place under the 


reneral, in the pre- 
the Minis- 
members of all 


auspices of the Academy in 
sence of its President, Count Tolstoi 
of 


its three divisions. 


ter the Interior-—and of the 


of 


BOOKS ON SPAIN, 


Spanish Vistas. By George Parsons Lathrop 
lilustrated by Charles 8. Reinhart. Harper 
& Brothers. 1SS5. 

SEU Spanish Cities, and the Way to Them. 
By Edward E. Hale. Boston: Roberts Bro- 
thers. ISS5. 

ke 7 Py es toth Pillars of Hercules. 
Observations on Spain, its History and its 
People. By Henry Day. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 18 : 

Spanish Ways: and By-ways. With a Glimpse 
of the Pyrenees. By Williams Howe Downes, 
Illustrated, Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 
1883 

A Family Flight through Spain. By Miss Su- 
san Hale. Fully illustrated, Boston: D. Lo- 
throp & Co, 1883, 


Dr. JOHNSON, when counselling Mr. Boswell not 
ls upon the 


his travels 
argument: 


wuublish an account of 
Europe, 


to I 


Continent used this 


of 


The Nation. 
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‘The world is now not contented to be merely | ‘* Outside of the Tremont or the Parker House, 


entertained by a traveller's narrative ; it wants 
to learn something.” Jobnson had refrained 
from giving an account of his own travel: in 
France, because, as he said, he was afraid of 
the ridicule his bock might’ excite. He bad 
been but two months in France, and many of 
intelligent readers, he thought, had seen 
more of the country than he had. Since John- 
son’s time, however, great progres; has been 
ade inthe art of book-making; so that now, 
with the aid of guide-books and cyclopiedias, 


bis 


n 


the traveller can in a very few weeks gather 
materials for a book of almost any size upon 
almost any country. We doubt if the sensi- 
bility of the modern book-maker is likely to be 
disturbed by any fear of ridicule 

The five books before us are the productions 
of as many happy tourists, each one bent on 
having a “good time” and on making a book 
descriptive thereof. To have a “ good time” 
the essential purpose of the whole tourist class. 
[t is a laudable purpose, although, when joined 
to book-making, it 1s apt to beget a flippancy of 
style which, while well suited to recording the 
ordinary annoyances of journeying and the 
smart sayings of travelling companions, 
clearly belittling to the graver subjects of his 
tory, art, religion, and architecture. Mr. and 
Miss Hale, Mr. Latbrop, and Mr. Downes en- 
tered Spain from the north, at Irun, and thence 
proceeded to Burgos, Madrid, Taledo, Seville, 
Cordova, and making 
‘side excursions” to places of lesser note. Mr. 
Day, starting from Barcelona, moved onward 
to the cities above named, and even to the 
fortress of Gibraltar. They visited the palace 
and picture gallery at Madrid, the cathedral at 
Burgos, the cathedral and the Alhambra at 
Gianada, the mosque at Cordova, the alcazar 
and cathedral at Seville, the alcazar and cathe- 
dral at Toledo, the cathedrals at Saragossa, 
‘te., etc, Their books contain descriptions of 
these wonders of architecture and art, observa 
upon the manners of the 
Spanish people, scraps of history and romance, 
and hints for the guidance of tourists following 
in their footsteps. Those who have seen Spain 
intbe route travelled by Mr. Lathrop and the 
other excursionists will find in these books some 
pleasant reminders of their own experience, 
They will, besides, find many statements mislead- 
ing to the unwary, and many strange mistakes 
(we wish we could class them all under the head 
of “typogravbical errors”); but they will ad- 
mire withal that so much work could be per- 


is 


1s 


Granada, Saragossa, 


t 


tions and customs 


formed in six weeks’ time. 

what school-boys call ‘hog 
Latin,’” says Mr. Hale. “It isa very beauti- 
ful language,” says Mr. Downes. 
quaintance with the Italian language may fa- 
cilitate the study of Spanish,” says Mr. Lathrop. 
Not so, says Mr. Hale: “If by any misfortune 
you know any Italian when you goto Spain, 
forget it. It is only a snare and a delusion.” 
Mr. Downes finds the lack of a good guide-book 
a ‘*‘ real misfortune,” the most noted ones being 
‘faulty and untrustwortby in many particu- 
lars.” Mr. Hale is ‘“‘sure that the men who 
made Murray’s [Ford’s] first volume and 
O’Shea’s book do not appreciate the fine fea- 
tures of the country or the fine qualities of the 
people,” and Murray’s second volume seems to 
him to be “overrated.” Mr. Day, with praise- 
worthy candor, says: ‘‘We wish to acknowledge 
our obligations to Ford’s book on Spain, which 
is one of the most thorough and reliable books 
on that country, and a most complete guide to 
the traveller. We have not scrupled to use the 
facts collated by him with the utmost freedom.” 
The hotels were much to Mr. Hale's liking, and 
he sums up his experience in these words: 


“Spanish is 


“Some ac- 








or half a dozen of such American hotels, I could 
nowhere in America have been as attentively 
or practically as well Against this 
Mr. Downes would make it out that Spain is 
** almost destitute of good hotels”: and Mr. La- 
throp, with manifest bad taste, writesdown one 
hotel asthe ‘‘ nadir of dirt and 
the “stronghold of dirt,” and another as taking 
‘* the palm for extortion.” 

Mr, Downes, Mr. Day, and Mr. Lathrop give 
to the bull-fight a prominent place in their 
books. One description of a bull-fight is very 
much another. Opinions differ to the 
morality of the exhibition. Mr. who 
“went twice,” found the sport in most respects 
**thorougbly he tbat 
“after the first shock ere is a peculiar 
and exceptional fascination about it. There is 
nothing like it.” If we can credit Mr. Lathrop 
and Mr. Hale, who say that the exhibition has 
been given for the benefit of the Societv for the 


served.” 


unsavoriness,” 


like as 


Downes, 


evjoyable,” and says 


is past tl 


o Animals, it bas a sav- 

The 
compelled to 
drew it just 
and bloody 


Prevention of Cruelty t 
ing feature 
kept away from the bull-fights; 
‘draw the line somewhere,” they 
there—and then, ‘to show the cruel 
nature of the sport,” Miss Hale inserts a number 
of full-page illustrations, and thereby, as we 
pictures repre 


hitherto unrecorded. Hales 


think, misses her mark, these 
senting a show more cheerful than otherwise. 

It comes in the way of our tourists to expound 
the Salic law, and this they do with a show of 
knowledge inadequate for so weighty a subject. 
And first, Miss Hale: 

“ All Spanish prejudice was, and is, in favor 
of the Salic law, by which a woman can reign 
only in default of male beirs.” 
to 
1as vpota clear idea of the meaning of 


To quote Miss Hale’s definition is 
that she 
the term “Salic law,” for by that law females 


prove 


are excluded, absolutely, from succession to the 
crown. One of a great many mistakes made by 
Miss Hale in her “ Historical” chapter, is the 
making ‘‘ Don Carlos, born in 1788,” the nephew 
of Ferdinand VII.: he was the King’s brother. 
To say that he “had an absolute right to the 
throne iv default of male heirs,” is only a feeble 
Carlist plea. And further, Don Carlos’s claim 
was that he was ¢f/ie male heir, 
hear Mr. Day: 


we will 


Ti nant 
sVOAL, 


“This law [the Salic}, which always prevailed 
in France, never prevailed in Spain until the 
time of Philip V., in 1750, when he ordained it 
as the law of Spain, and it so remained until 
about 1852.” 

“the time of Philip V.,” 
But admitting 
Spain by 


Now, 1750 was not 
for that monarch died in 1746 
that the Salic law was “ordained” in 
the Bourbon prince at an earlier date, it did not 
‘so remain until about 1852,” for it 
gated by Charles [V., with the sanction of the 
Cortes, in 1759, and not until 1812 was it reés- 
tablisbed. Finally, Mr. Hale: 

‘Her (Isabella I1.] title at Spanish law was 
none of the best. Women had not succeeded 
since Isabella the Good, and it was not until it 
was clear that she was to have no brother that 
the edict was made just before sbe was born, in 
1830, reversing all old laws of succession, by 
which she became Queen when she was really an 
infant three years old.’ 

If ‘‘women had not succeeded since Isabella 
the Good,” it was not because of ineligibility. 
Women were eligible to succeed to the crown 
all through the 16th and 17th centuries; and, as 
a fact, Isabella the Catholic was succeeded by 
Queen Joanna. The edictof Ferdinand VIL. did 
not reverse “all old laws of succession,” but only 
restored the ancient laws. We will not ask Mr. 
Hale how it was made clear, “before she was 
born,” that Isabella ‘‘ was to have no brother.” 
Certain itis that the wife of the Duc de Mont- 
pensier_is her younger sister. 


was abro- 
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Mr. Hale deals severely enough with Isabella 
Il.—* Isabella the Bad” is the title be bestows 
upon her; but for her son, the present King, be 


has a first-rate notice. ‘*This young man,” he 
says, ‘has already, in eight years, shown more 
wisdom than all his ancestors together have 
shown in three centuries and a half.” He does 
not give full credence to charges of corruption 
brought aguinst the Spanish administration, be 
cause in his own country he has beard similar 
charges brought against ‘‘our administration,” 
while he knows that ‘‘in fact, however it might 
be improved, it is the best administration that 
has ever been attained in the world, and the 
most economical.” 

If to Mr. Downes’s eyes the Granada catl 


e 


dral was a ‘‘most repulsive structure,” the 
“numerous mean chapels full of tawdry eccle 
siastical bric-’-brac and impossible works of 
art,” to Mr. Day’s a ‘‘noble structure,” and to 
Miss Hale’s *‘ very beautiful” interiorly, the 
fact that tastes differ will explain it all. But 
we find in these books many positive errors 
errors which a little care might have corrected. 
For a specimen of loose writing we turn to page 
147 of Mr. Day’s book: ‘* Here [Granada cathe 

dra]] also is the cotlin of Prince Miguel, the eld 
est son of Crazy Jane, and who, at the age of 





twelve years, was killed by a fall from his bors¢ 
near Granada.” Mr. Day's guide-book should 
have informed bim that Prince Miguel was not 
the son of Jene, but of the Queen of Portugal 
(her sister), and that bis death occurred before 
he had completed his second year. On the same 
page he styles Miguel the ‘‘elder brother” of 
Charles V. And ‘in this connection” we may 
say, correcting Mr. Day, that Catalovia does 
not ‘‘constitute the northwestern portion of 
Spain,” but more properly the northeastern, 
and that ‘** Heory IV. of France” was not born 
in Toulouse, but in Pau. And now we too must 
‘*draw the line somewhere,” and we draw it 
where Mr. Hale (p. 248) measures distance by 


“kilograms.” 


GEORGIA BEFORE THE REPUBLIC. 


The History of Georgia, By Charles C. Jones, 
Jr... LL.D. Boston: Hougbton, Mifflin & C 
1885. 2 vols., pp. 556 and 540, 


} 


In these two handsome and well-printed vol 
umes ‘Mr. Jones has done for Georgia what 
Brodhead did for New York and Palfrey for 
New England. He has given us a history of his 
State curing the colonial period, and down to 
the close of tbe Revolutionary war, which is 
most elaborate, eareful, and exhaustive. It is 
fairly entitled to be regarded as a final presen- 
tation of the subject, for, with one exception, 
there seems to be notopic and no incident which 
has not received the minutest scrutiny and most 
thorough treatment. It is remarkable that Mr. 
Jones has been able to tind so much to say, for 
the brief colonial! history of Georgia is singular- 
ly barren, and offers but scant material for the 
historian. Yet Mr. Jones has avoided the error 
of many of our local historians by eschewing 
the field of general bistory, and confining bim 
self strictly to his subj-ct. He has filled bis 
pages, not by padding, but by the careful narra- 
tion of every incident, and by the skilful inser 
tion of all important original documents, which 
render bis book a storehouse of facts, and give 
it the bighest authority. 

The first volume is devoted really to the period 
of settlement. This could, indeed, hardly | 
otherwise, for the years which intervened be 
tween the departure of Oglethorpe and the be- 
ginning of tbe troubles with the mother-count 
offer in Georgia hardly anything above the 
level of a parish record. The story of the set 
tlement is susceptible of very interesting narra 
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and shout the Mongolian for “dog,” in a voice 
of thunder. Thereupon a dozen or so of large 
and ferocious dogs rush forth, and 
make for the visitor at the top of their speed. 
His safety now depends upon the swiftness of 


howling 


the human inhabitants of the Mongolian resi- 
dence. These may succeed in heading off the 


dogs before they have devoured the morning 
visitor; but also they may not. Jn anticipation 
of the latter contingency it behooves the ill- 
fated personage who lives “among the Mongols’ 
to take with sticks. The Mongolian 
dog is, luckily, lacking in intelligence, and he 
sticks, and 
it under the impression thatit is an 
integral portion of the morning visitor—that 
individual laying about him, meanwhile, with 
the otber stick until the dogs discover that the 
neighborhood is too hot for them. Assuming 
that this first controversy bas been decided in 
favor of the visitor, matters cvnnot te said to 
look very brighter when he is safely 
ushered into a Mongolian tent. The 
never wash any part of their persons except 
their faces, and that in a bighly superficial 
fashion. They are nerved to the practice of this 
rigid abstinence by prudential considerations. 
They are Buddbists, believe devoutly in the 
transmigration of souls, and are of the opinion 
that any Mongol who makes an immoderate use 
of water in this life will enter into the body of a 
fish in his next stage of existence. 
quence is that a Mongol not affected with some 
cutaneous of a contagious character 
would be a phenomenon in Mongolia almost as 
startling asa Mongol with a Romannose. And 
as their habits are gregarious, and many more 
Mongolians will crowd into a tent than the tent 
can legitimately accommodate, though a visitor 
may have passed scathless through the dogs, it 


him two 
flies headlong upon one of these 
‘worries ” 


much 
Mongols 


The conse 


disease 


is well nigh impossible that he should emerge 
scathless from a Mongolian habitation. 

The Mongols, it must be acknowledged, are 
hospitable, but it is difficult to read without ter- 
ror the special manner in which they exhibit 
this virtue : 

‘* They were,” writes Mr. Gilmour concerning 
one of his visits,‘* preparing for next day’s feast. 
In the tent of my host they were making Lauch., 
This is made by mincing mutton very small, 
mixing it with salt and chopped vegetables, and 
doing 1t up in small nuts covered with a casing 
of dough. The amount of manipulation neces- 
sary before the nut is complete, and the unusual 
cleanness of the Mongols’ hands after making it, 
always made me shudder when I saw them 
about to honor me with this delicacy.” 

The Mongols appear to indulge in only one 
“square meal” daily ; and their method of eat 
ing this is decidedly dangerous when practised 
by a European. Forks do not enter into their 
domestic economy, the Mongols finding in their 
teeth a sufficient substitute. A Mongol takes a 
piece of meat in his left band, seizes it with his 
teeth, and with a knife in bis right hand cuts it 
off close to his lips. If a western man were to 
attempt this alarmirg manceuvre, he would in- 
dubitably slice off the top of his nose. The flat- 
ness of the Mongolian nose enables the Mongol 
to accomplish it in safety. Here, by the way, 
is a subject which might worthily attract the at- 
tention of some follower of Mr. Darwin, Is the 
flatness of the Mongolian nose to be accounted 
for as a natural process of attrition consequent 
upon this method of eating pursued through 
countless centuries ¢ The Slawkenbergian char- 
acter of the European nose never fails to make 
a profound impression upon the Mongoliau 
imagination. It will hold a Mongol 
bound, like the “glittering eye 


spell- 
* of the Ancient 


Ma’ iner, and after long gazing at this fascinat- 
ing feature in the face of some newly arrived 
foreigner, a group of Mongols will disperse re- 
marking to each other: “What a tremendous 
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nose!” There is one day—the last day of each 
year—on which the Mongols depart from their 
practice of eating only one meal, and then they 
eat seven dinners in rapid succession, one after 
the other. Mr. Gilmour, on one occasion, came 
in for one of these Brobdignagian banquets. 


‘‘T ratber liked this idea at first, as the cus- 
tom in the north of Mongolia of ouly one meal 
per day, and that after dark, with nothing but 
tea, tea, tea, the whole day long, does not seem 
to suit an European as well as a Mongol. My 
satisfaction, however, was short-lived, for I 
soon discovered that they bad made up their 
minds that I should do justice to the whole 
seven, and that a sly old yellow-coated lama 
ou my left bad installed himself as tally-keeper 
to the guests. As the day wore on, matters be- 
gan to look a little serious, The solemn voice of 
the man in yellow had only pronounced three ! 
What was to become of the remaining four? 
As | was wondering how [ could best get out of 
this difficulty, deliverance came in an unlooked- 
for way. Some one sitting in atent about a 
dozen yards off shouted, ‘ Ocber, come and drivk 
wine’; and Ocher, though as a lama he had 
vowed to abstain from wine, and just then was 
elnployed in counting my dioners, at the sum- 
mons disregarded his vow, threw up his office of 
tally-keeper, and the next time we saw him was 
in too genial a frame of mina to find fault with 
any one for their shortcoming in the past.” 


Mr. Gilmour acknowledges that he never saw 
a Christian Mongol, and this is not surprising. 
It is impossible to imagine a more uupromising 
subject than a Mongol on which to attempt the 
operation of conversion to a new faith. The 
Mongol toils not, neither does he spin. He does 
nothing ; he knows nothing; and he does not 
want to know or to doanytbing. To be a Bud- 
dhist is to possess the sum total of all that any 
reasonable person can desire. If a man 
money, he ought to spend it in acquiring merit, 
by donations to temples and sbrines, gifts to 
lamas, and the like virtuous acts, and not seek 
to increase it by trade, like a wordly-minded 
Chinaman. If aman wants to travel, he can 
turn the inclination to profitable account by 
making pilgrimages without ceasing to sacred 


has 


places, instead of wandering aimlessly about the 
world hke a demented Englishman. Living in 
the midst of barbarism, filth, cutaneous diseases, 
and squalor unspeakable, the Mongolians look 
upon themselves as the one race which has 
solved the riddle of existence aright. They are 
satisfied to rest upon this achievement, and the 
supineness to which they bave brought them- 
selves by a sedulous cultivatiou of this feeling of 
self-satisfaction is shown in the fact that even 
the courage which must bave animated the fol- 
lowers of Jengis Kban has given place, in the 
Mongolians of to-day, to a contemptible cowar4- 
ice. 

‘‘Not long since,” writes Mr. Gilmour, ‘‘a 
perfect stampede was created in Central Mon- 
golia by the report that travellers had bees seen 
travelling togetber in a body. Everybosy fled ; 
flocks and herds were driven off, heavy goods 
abandoned, and a Jarge district left without_ia- 
habitants. Ihe panic overtook a caravan in 
which were some travellers incamel-carts. The 
camel-carts were left in the desert, and the 
whole company fled to the bill country. For 
some weeks the Russian post was interrupted, 
and things looked serious, It was afterwards 
discovered that it was all a mistake. The sup- 
posed robbers were a few people going to Urga 
to pray—so few that even bad they been robbers 
of the bravest, a tithe of the men who fled 
might have driven them off ; and the whole 
flight might have been prevented bad there 
been found one man with bravery enough to re- 
copnoitre the supposed enemy.” 

A people that wants nothing but to remain as 
it is, that is moved only to a feeling of moral 
repulsion by the exbibition of energy, industry, 
perseverance ; that is entirely conviuced of the 
efficacy of the prayer machine; that believes 
that sin can be got rid of by the acquisition of 
‘‘merit” obtained through the medium of me- 
chanical contrivances, does not present a hope- 
ful field for missionary enterprise. And the 
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missionaries further enbance the difficulty of 
the undertaking by using the Bible as though it 
were a talisman which worked conversions by 
the simple act of reading it. The Bible has been 
translated into Mongolian—genealogies and all 
—and Mr. Gilmour reluctantly confesses that 
the most learned lamas find themselves utterly 
incapable of comprehending the meaning of a 
single chapter. It has, in all probability, been 
“translated” after the fashion of Bottom the 
Weaver, and reduced to nonsense in the process. 
But what missionary zeal has signally failed to 
accomplish, it would appear that the Russian 
Government, working after a very different 
fashion, will accompiish at no distant date. 
Contrasting the etfect upon the Mongolian of 
Chinese and influence, Mr. Gilmour 
writes : 


{ussian 


“At every point where the Chinaman and 
the Mongol come into coutaect the Mongol seems 
tobe rendered even more helpless than he is. 
Tbe influence ot Russian contact is more healthy. 
It elevates and develops the Mongol. English 
travellers in Siberia sometimes sneer at the Rus- 
sians there as being only balf civilized. But it 
is the primitive simphcity of their style and 
manner of life that enables them to elevate the 
Mongol. Some of the Russian poor live very 
rudely. The difference between them and the 
Mongols is slight. The first upwara stepto be 
mace in tbe social scale is so low that many 
make it, and once begun they goon. Buriats (a 
Mongol tribe) till the ground, work at bandi- 
cratts, and engage in trade, just as the poorer 
tussians do. Russians and Euriats live together 
on good terms, eating and sleeping together. 
The Buriats learn the Russian tongue, go to Kus- 
sian schools, know what the Russians know, 
have all their aspirations in the direction of agri- 
culture, manutactures, trade, learning, and 
Government service, fostered by the Govern- 
ment; and it isno uncommon thing to meet with 
respectable men, educated, inteiligent, and 
wealthy, who were born mere Mongols, but who 
have been elevated to the civilization and intel- 
ligeuce of the nineteenth century by the happy 
influence of the judicious measures adopted by 
the Ru-sian Government for the amelioration of 
the condition of its more lowly subjects. . . . 
Successful y oung [Mongols] who acquire position 
and culture are usually anxious to marry Rus- 
sian ladies, and not a few accomplish their 
wish. . . . Russia hes toleratiou for all re- 
ligions, but the gravitation is towards the 
Curishanity of the Greek Church,and, though 
it is by no means necessary that an official 
should te a Christian, yet. as a matter of fact, 
many Mongols who rise in the Government ser- 
vice, leave their Buddbism and embrace Cbris- 
tianity. Russian ladies «ho marry Mon- 
gols usually insist upon baptism asa preliminary, 
and in tbese ways the hostile attitude main- 
tained by Buddhists to Coristianity is softened 
down, avd in place of their bigoted forefathers 
arises arace who are Christians as far as they 
are auything.” 


Pianoforte Music: ts History, with Biograph- 
ical Sketches and Critical Estimates of its 


Greatest Masters. By John Comfort Fuill- 
more. Townsend MacCoun, 1883, 
Mr. FILLMORE deserves the thanks of all 


musical people for baving written a very read- 
able book on an interesting subject. If music 
teachers knew how much pleasanter they could 
make their tasks to their pupils by letting them 
know scmething about tbe history of their art, 
they would not neglect this subject so much as 
they now do. The trouble is that the teachers 
know very little about it themselves, The lack 
of suitable text-books is to some extent re- 
sponsible for this state of affairs; but, as far as 
the pianoforte is concerned, is now remedied by 
Mr. Fillmore’s monograph, which is written in a 
clear, fluent style, and can be readily understood 
by all who are fainiliar with the ordinary 
musical terminology. 

The bistory of pianoforte music is a fascinat- 
ing illustration of the relation between science 
and art, and the dependence of geniuson the 
material means for the expression of ideas. To 
give only one instance: At the present day all 
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persons who are not frightened bv a big name predetermined length. Liszt's music, on 
aud frankly confess their opinions, admit that | contrary, constantly changes its rbvytha 
Mozart’s pianoforte music is tiresome to them. its tempo, and its 1 Is} us it 
It could not well be otherwise. The instruments a reflection of the ever-changing sent 
for which Mozart wrote were very imperfect ments of the Magvar I eall t! 
in mechanism and tone. They had neither the | sensational is unjust. It ts simply a natior 
compass, nor the brilliancy, nor the sustaining peculiarity, and, to be fr we prefer it 
power of our modern instruments. A prol nged the German style, whi bowever, has | 
singing tone could not be produced onthem,and | much modified by Sch inl Wa an 
for this the composer attempted to atone by a | other recent composers, The asserti Ct 
series of runs, trills, and other faney work | pin’s music is often morbid has been so frequent 
which to us appears perfectly meaningless and made as to have become a commonplace wt 
insipid; although some persons still pretend to | many critics repeat in parrot fashi But it 
admire it. Mozart himself, we mavy feel 4s one of the absurdest notions ever conceive 
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he could bave beard one of cur modern piano dreamy and melancholy: but sadness is r 
fortes, with their poetic tone quality; for when | the first attributes of the Inghest genius. Tt 
he wrote for an instrument that could sustain a | wondrous harmonies which make this 1 
note, e. g., the buman voice, he produced works | appear dreamy to son unintelligible 
which are as beautiful to-day as they were a | others are reaily prophetic glimpses of tl 
century ago. music of the future. To a student of 1 
Mr. Fillmore devotes a brief introductory they are inexhaustible gold mincs, indicat 
chapter to a description of the pred+cessors of the veins wh t! harm dev 
the pianoforte—the clavichord aud harpsichord, — ment f his art will follow. The 
A few woodcuts would bave been acceptable great / of Mr. Fillmore’s — exceller 
here. In part 1 the first classical period of Bach book is the marginal note, '* The Preludes of 
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cessively the epoch of the development of the 
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sonata form, the predominance of content over — been said applies to 
form in the sonata, ard the transition fromthe are too poetic to 
classic to the romantic period (Weber, Schubert), although some of the 
Part 5 is devoted to theromantic period (Men cally, few can play 


pression, Ifa 
be destroy 


writer would cast 


delssobn, Chopin, Schumann). In these chap- 


ters not only are the composers named treated as vere to 
writers for the pianoforte, but short biographies 
of them are given, with general estimates as to five Preludes 
their place in musical history. In part 4 the In the 
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more specially, and part 5 is devoted to the . fortes are destined to be superseded by s 
minor composers and pianists of each epoch, future instruments will the varieties of ( 
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tion and arrsngement of topics is on the Manufacturer Alexa ttempted to rea 
whole commendable, tbe most serious objec Liszt's old dream of uniting the varied t S 
tion to it being the general one which applies Of an organ with the pe ar exce es 
to the words “classic” and “romantic,” tbe piano, but which failed to give satisfa 
by means of which composers so utterly differ- [tis not at all improbal says Mr. I 
ent in every respect as Bach and Mozart onthe ‘thet Helmholtz’s well-known experiments 
one hand and Mendelssobn and Chopinon the Overtones by means of a series of t ng ft 
other are classed together. Mr. Fillmore care- reinforced by resonators and kept in vibt 
fully defines the sense im which he uses these by means of elect \ iy | he way 
terms, and he shows, not only here, but in chap final solution. Perbaps the ming iWstt 
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John Field, receives a just tribute in the t tO W sing Us f 
statement that ‘“‘he fairly ushered in the TO hope for this is perhaps to t t 
romantic era by inventing the nocturne,” a Pianists’ M 
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which we wish to call attention is that '* Mosz Japp, LL.D. PARSL, PRS I 
kowski has perbaps greater genius than any of F.S.A. Lond Mars Japp & ¢ 
the younger generation” of pianoforte compos Two geverations have passed si Mr. Car 
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emphatic exceptions may be noted—the stat urrently known as Gern vagueness f 
ments that Liszt’s music is pre@minent ¥ sensa transcendentalisa Ss etbhat t t 1 
tional, and that Chopin’s is often morbid. Bot , h Carlvle bef i th suse of Get 
these views are based on a Teutonic bias. The idealism in Enziand. has lx the wl 
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s Imsisted g hat Less) ‘as a 
t Protest . rt f Luther; that 
t l ! 1 t parated from tl 
t g and ft ker, and that a unit of 
1 rpos ins through his work, The 
I fa latercssay, that wemay “find 
Lessing all the leading ideas for which the 
R i set cont ed is hardly worth 
Mr. Japp's lab us defence of it. One shrinks 
t last f1 assenuting toa ‘ f argument that 
requires one to fancy Lessing among the con 
tributors to the Afthenamum, perbaps writing 
Friedrich Schlegel's essay “Ueber die Unver 
stand hkeit.” The essays upon Tieck and 
Novalis are excellent unless we take exceptiou 


to them for bing overloaded with biographical 
details that lead nowhitber. The chapter upon 


the ** Romantic Element in German Literature’, 
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is an attempt to deduce Romanticism bistori- 
cally; to find its beginnings in Herder, or even 


in Winckelmann and Lessing, and to follow it 
through the storm and stress down to the time 
of the Romantic school. To such as are fami 
liar with the work of Haym, of Julian Schmidt, 
or of Brandes, Mr. Japp’s treatment of Roman 
ticism will present little that is new or sugges 
To otbers it will be useful, although its 
is impaired historically by its complete 
silence concerning the prodigious influence of 
Rousseau, and critically by its violent hatred of 


tive. 
value 


Goethe, 

It is in the essay upon Goethe that Mr. Japp’s 
Tendenz critic appears in the strongest 
light. This essay is the longest in the book. It 
occupies more than a hundred pages, 
Indeed, through- 
r. Japp leaves no oppor- 


as a 


and is one 
long castigation of its subject. 
out the entire volume M 
unused to show that he conceives his spe- 
world as that of a Goethe- 


tunity 
cial mission in the 


mastix. At the end of bis protracted examina- 
tion the court finds (p. 578) that ‘‘ Goethe is thus 
one of those who suffer from closer acquain- 
tance. He is egotistic, self-conscious, vain and 


is self-in- 
prurient, The 
isno coward that dares speak 
speak plainly only of a dead man that cannot 
defend bimself; for after “turmng away” from 
Goethe “ with a sense of something inexplicably 
gross, and sensual in the grain of him,” 
‘*We should have 
were he sti!l 
against us 
discusses Goethe’s 


that he 
vicious.” 


affected; 
dulgent, 
however, 


one might also say 


and selfishly 


court, 


coarse, 
the stern judge continues: 
written precisely as we 


alive to pit bis patronage 


do now 
and power 
for such words.” The essay 
kaleidoscopic loves in thirty pages, 
pathos, again with bathos, and always with in- 
dignation. In spite of all, however, Mr. Japp 
cannot quite bring bimself to admit that Mr. R. 
H. Hutton’s epithet of ‘‘spooney ” as applied to 
Goethe was exactly the thing. By way of sum- 


now with 


ming up Goethe’s literary activity Mr. Japp 
writes, with curious chronological somersaults, 


(p. 300): ‘ After a period of ultra-classicality he 
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see-sawed between ultra-Gothic, as seen in parts 
of ‘Faust’; sentimental and morbid or semi- 
psy chological experiments, as seen in the ‘ Elec- 
tive Affinities’ and ‘Wilhelm Meister’; Greek 
affectations, as seen in ‘ Tasso,’ and sickly, over- 
real, though elaborate, records of personal epi- 
as seen in the ‘ Several 


” 


sodes, toman Elegies. 
pages are given to a singularly perverse discus 
sion of Das Ddmonische and Naturkrdft (sic) 
as exhibited in Goethe's life and works, ‘ ‘Wil- 
helm Meister’ is one of the most shameless, pru- 
rient, and debauched of modern productions; 
and author, translators, and euphemistic com- 
mentators and claquer-cboruses (sic) bave one 
and al) themselves . . . deficient in 
‘mental chastity."” And so on through page 
page of polemic directed against the 
‘**Goethe-worsbip ” of Carly le and Lewes. 
Fichte once said that it is not every one’s af- 
fair to study pbilosophy, and so we may say 
that it is not every one’s affair to write essays 


shown 


after 


One does not need to be a ‘* Goe- 
the-worshipper” in order to feel very sure that 
any useful critic of the man must in these days 
possess an intellectual equipment very unlike 
that of Mr. Japp. Such a critic must have bis 
eyes open to numerous other issues than the 
half-dozen regrettable priapisms of Wilbelm 
Meister, or the old talk about Goetbe’s heartless 
experiments upon women. There is doubtless 
room in the world for several opinions on every 
subject, but it may be safely said that one who 
at the present time quotes with approval Borne’s 
that ‘‘Goetbe varrows because 
narrow,” or wko finds in the poet’s later years a 
“peculiar atropby of healthy creative power,” 
is not quite the man to further bis countrymen 
toward a better understanding of Goethe. Nur 
Liebe hat Verstdndniss, 

As aspecimen of book-making, ‘German Life 
and Literature’ is the opposite of irreproacha- 
ble. A table of six errata is given, apparently 
as specimens of the mistakes which ought to 
have been corrected on every page. The three 
short mottoes prefixed to the essay upon Goethe 


upon Goethe, 


” 


remark he is 


contain ten misprints, and the essay itself many 
scores of them. Mr. Japp trips not seldom in 
minor statements of facts and in bis translations. 
On page 28* theold error is repeated that Goe- 
the returned from Strasbourg as doctor: it 
should be licentiate. On page 444 Fr. von Har- 
denberg is said to have gone to Jena in 1789 

where be had Fichte fora teacher and was wut 
ly influenced by the Wissenschaftslehre. He 
went in the autumn of 1790. Fichte was not ap- 
pointed to the cbair of philosophy in Jena until 
the end of 1795, and the beginning of bis influ- 
ence upon Von Hardenberg dates from 1796, 
Page 371, in a passage quoted from Rosenkranz, 
Goethe is accused of the *‘ cultivation” in his 
later years ‘‘of the (sic) eastern manners.” 
Query: Does the original read Weisen? At any 
rate, the Orientalism in Goethe’s ‘‘manners” is 
a point that has not been much dwelt upon hith- 
erto by his biographers. But most delectable 
among several delectable achievements of trans- 


lation is the repeated rendering (p. 360) of 
Kuabe Lenker as the Boy Lenker! 
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